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the  art  “  T  write  this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger* 

OF  BOOK  .  .  .  says  the  reviewer,  dipping  his  pen  in  the 

REVIEWING  gall  and  wormwood.**  Thus  runs  the  legend 
under  a  cartoon  portraying  a  sour-visaged 
writer  industriously  grinding  out  his  periodic  grist  of  re¬ 
views.  To  some  readers  there  may  be  more  fire  under  this 
facetious  smoke  than  would  be  generally  admitted.  Especially 
this  might  be  the  case  with  writers  of  Christian  literature 
who  are  jealous  for  their  position  as  disseminators  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  statements  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of 
which  equally  loyal  and  well-equipped  men  differ. 

Reviewers  of  religious  books,  like  other  commentators, 
fall  respectively  into  one  of  several  classes.  First,  we  may 
divide  them  into  two  grand  divisions,  namely:  those  who 
write  from  a  conservative  viewpoint  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  follow  a  liberalistic  outlook.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  general  what  these  reviewers  write  will  be 
colored  by  their  convictions;  provided,  of  course,  they  have 
the  courage  of  those  convictions.  Each  of  these  groups  may 
be  divided  between  those  whose  evaluations  are  characterized 
by  strict  fairness  and  those,  in  contrast,  who  are  governed 
largely  by  ingrained  prejudices,  with  little  or  no  inclination 
to  allow  credit  where  credit  is  due.  It  was  a  favorite  saying 
of  the  late  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  the  highly  respected  former 
editor  of  this  Quarterly,  that  almost  anyone  may  have  a 
lucid  moment  and  say  something  worth-while,  and  in  that 
case  credit  should  go  to  that  one. 

The  Lord  revealed  a  divine  rule  in  His  postascension 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  2  and  3)  by 
commending  what  was  worthy  in  their  life  and  service  before 
pointing  out  their  shortcomings  and  failures.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  critic  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  be  fair  and  just  in 
the  light  of  this  divine  example.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one 
criticized  under  the  spirit  of  this  rule  must  have  the  capacity 
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to  give  it  careful  examination  if  profit  is  to  be  experienced 
therefrom. 

Apart  from  the  treatment  of  books  saturated  with  the 
errors  of  modern  religious  liberalism,  the  reviewers  on  the 
staff  of  this  Quarterly  have  been  careful  to  commend  what¬ 
ever  in  their  judgment  is  found  to  be  true  and  profitable  in 
the  works  coming  to  their  desks.  Moreover,  the  editor  has 
always  been  ready  to  pass  on  to  writers  of  articles  and  book 
reviews  the  comments  of  our  readers.  We  believe  that  the 
following  bit  of  Baconian  wisdom  has  its  place  here:  “Read 
not  to  contradict  and  refute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted;  no?  to  find  talk  and  discourse;  but  to  weigh  and 
consider  .  .  .  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.”  It  should 
be  patent  also  to  our  readers  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
together  and  hold  a  capable  board  of  reviewers  without  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  writers  the  freedom  of  exercising  conscien¬ 
tious  judgment. 

•o  o  o- 

ANOTHER  The  Church  is  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
LAY  criticism,  and  from  a  wide  range  of  sources. 

PROTEST  Under  the  title,  “The  Light  That  Has  Failed,” 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune  has 
stimulated  wide-spread  comment  in  the  religious  and  secular 
press.  At  the  outset  the  question  is  raised :  “Is  the  Church’s 
failure  to  teach  absolute  spiritual  values  undermining  our 
civilization?”  The  writer  then  probes  beneath  the  surface 
and  brings  to  light  some  humiliating  facts.  He  says:  “The 
Christian  leadership  of  America  has  passed  from  the  Church 
to  the  active  and  practical  laity — ^the  statesmen  and  educa¬ 
tors,  the  columnists,  the  scientists  and  great  men  of  action. 
And  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  true  Chris¬ 
tian  leadership  at  all  .  .  .  But  we  can  record  our  certainty 
that  in  order  for  humanity  to  progress  it  must  believe;  it 
must  have  faith  in  certain  absolute  spiritual  values,  or  at 
least  have  faith  that  absolute  spiritual  values  exist.  The 
Church,  as  teacher  and  interpreter  of  those  values,  is  the 
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guardian  of  our  faith.  And  as  laymen  we  do  not  feel  that 
that  faith  is  being  guarded.”* 

The  vagueness  in  expressing  what  the  faith  is  that  is  not 
being  guarded,  just  what  the  spiritual  values  are  that  must 
be  believed,  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  how  definitely  the 
writer  senses  the  real  lack  he  feels  exists.  Others  have  said 
that  the  doctrines  of  relativity  have  occupied  the  center  of 
thought  too  long  and  that  we  need  to  get  back  to  the  Absolute. 
It  becomes  evident  that  these  terms  must  be  defined  or  at 
least  their  relationship  to  the  subject  in  question  made  clear. 
All  who  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  revolutionary  change  in  the  human 
heart  or  subsequent  progress  in  the  truth  apart  from  belief. 
The  editorial  statement  we  are  examining  does  not  attempt 
to  point  out  what  it  is  that  thus  must  be  accepted  by  faith, 
excepting  the  very  indefinite  designation,  “certain  absolute 
spiritual  values.”  That  there  is  no  unity  of  agreement  in  the 
Church  at  large  concerning  just  what  these  absolute  spiritual 
values  are  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  very  title  chosen 
for  the  editorial,  namely:  “The  Light  That  Has  Failed.” 
Although  we,  as  believers,  may  rightfully  affirm  that  the 
Light  itself  has  never  failed,  it  is  true  that  it  makes  itself 
effective  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  it  by  faith. 
Darkness,  both  in  many  of  the  leaders  as  well  as  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  reigns  because  of  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  of  God’s 
grace,  with  the  substitution  of  “another  gospel,  which  is  not 
another.”  Wherever  the  true  Gospel  has  been  engrafted  into 
the  lives  of  a  people,  and  the  God  of  revelation  enthroned  as 
the  Absolute  in  truth  and  authority  as  well  as  in  mercy  and 
grace,  the  highest  type  of  civilization  has  always  followed. 
Although  this  result  does  not  constitute  the  principal  object 
of  Christianity,  it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
apologetic  arguments  for  the  divine  source  of  Christianity. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  pseudo-Christian  philosophy  will  eventu¬ 
ate  only  in  a  pseudo-Christian  civilization.  Much  is  being 


Quoted  from  Readers  Digest,  March,  1940,  p.  2. 
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written  about  the  so-called  Christian  civilization  we  are  about 
to  lose  if  Communism,  Nazism  and  Fascism  prevail.  The  life 
sap  of  this  supposed  Christian  civilization  is  now  flowing 
from  the  fruit  and  not  the  root  principles  of  true  Christianity, 
hence  will  not  stand  the  stress  of  the  coming  storm.  A  return 
to  first  principles  is  the  only  hope  in  case  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  gives  the  world  a  new  lease  of  privilege,  withholding 
for  the  time  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  whom  eventu¬ 
ally  and  alone  the  world  will  find  satisfaction,  justice  and 
universal  peace. 

o-  -o-  o 

CUM  What  is  needed  most  in  the  world  today?  Edi- 
GRANO  torial  writers  and  columnists  of  the  popular  press, 
SALIS  pamphleteers  and  contributors  to  the  more  serious 
literature  of  the  day,  the  writers  of  books  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  end,  all  are  attempting  to  add  their  bit 
of  human  wisdom  to  the  solving  of  problems  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  and  comprehensiveness  of  which  far  transcend  their 
individual  conceptions.  These  ideas  often  miss  the  basic 
principles  of  cause  and  effect.  High  ecclesiastics  who  have 
never  discovered  the  gulf  between  Christianity  and  religion 
are  proclaiming  the  need  of  returning  to  religion.  Econo¬ 
mists  and  moralists  see  everything  through  their  own  glasses, 
while  extremists  following  various  isms  preach  revolution  as 
the  only  cure. 

The  inspired  word  of  the  Psalmist,  “The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom:”  is  rejected  and  the  world  finds 
itself  in  a  maelstrom  of  secondary  movements.  To  those  who 
are  still  able  to  see  first  causes,  perhaps  the  most  needed 
thing  today  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  salt  with  which  to 
sprinkle  the  multitudinous  forms  of  propaganda  coming  in 
over  the  air,  from  the  platform  and  the  printed  page. 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 
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TRINITARIANISM 
By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  In  concluding  the  general  themes  of  Theology 
Proper,  several  articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  will  be  presented  in  succeeding  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Introduction. 

Having  investigated  in  preceding  articles  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  existence  of  God  and  having  exhibited  some  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  His  perfections  as  seen  in  His  attributes,  His 
sovereign  purpose,  and  His  self-revelation  through  His  names 
— ^all  of  which  is  embraced  under  Theism  and  is  a  general 
division  of  Theology  Proper — ,  it  now  remains  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  God  is,  as  to  His  mode  of  existence,  an  absolute 
unity,  or  does  He  subsist  as  a  plurality  of  Persons?  If  He 
subsists  as  a  plurality  of  Persons,  what  manner  of  Persons 
are  these  and  what  is  their  number? 

Recognizing  that  the  word  trinity  is  not  found  in  the 
Sacred  Text  and  that  the  doctrine  which  it  represents  is  not 
directly  taught  therein.  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander  states: 
“But  though  a  truth  be  not  formally  enunciated  in  Scripture, 
it  may  be  so  implied  in  the  statements  of  Scripture  that  it 
becomes  the  proper  and  necessary  expression  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  In  this  case  the  doctrine  is  a  conclusion  drawn  in¬ 
ductively  from  what  Scripture  announces,  and  so  is  as  truly 
a  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  as  any  natural  law — ^that  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  e.g. — is  a  doctrine  of  nature.  Whilst,  then,  we  admit 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  ground  as  the  doctrines  formally  enunciated  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  claim  for  it  an  equal  authority  on  the  ground  that  it 
lies  involved  in  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  is  the  proper 
evolution  and  expression  of  these.  As  a  doctrine  it  is  a 
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human  induction  from  the  statements  of  Scripture;  but  the 
induction  being  fairly  made,  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  God's 
teaching  in  His  word  as  is  any  of  those  doctrines  which  He 
has  formally  enunciated  there.  The  phenomena  (to  use  the 
Baconian  phraseology)  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  clearly  revealed  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
God;  and,  on  the  other,  the  no  less  clearly  revealed  fact  that 
there  are  three  to  whom  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  Deity 
in  the  highest  sense  are  ascribed,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  these  statements  must  be  received  by 
all  who  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith:  the 
question  is.  How  are  they  to  be  construed  so  as  that,  without 
doing  injustice  to  either,  a  just  and  harmonious  expression  of 
the  whole  truth  contained  in  them  shall  be  obtained?”' 

In  this  division  of  Theology  Proper,  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all  revealed  truth  is  confronted.  Mere  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  what  is  peculiar  and  befitting  the  Infinite  One  should 
offer  no  objection  to  a  doctrine  based  on  revelation.  The 
nature  of  God  must  present  mysteries  to  the  finite  mind,  and 
the  triune  mode  of  existence  is  perhaps  the  supreme  mystery. 
M.  Cocquerel  states:  “God  is  the  only  intelligent  Being,  for 
Whom  no  mystery  exists.  To  be  surprised,  to  be  indignant  at 
encountering  mysteries,  is  to  be  surprised,  is  to  be  indignant 
at  not  being  God.”*  Unavoidably,  some  anticipation  of  this 
problem  has  been  met  when  attending  upon  the  plural  form 
of  Elohim.  The  mode  of  the  divine  existence  is  an  essential 
feature  of  knowledge  if  right  conceptions  of  God  are  to  be 
formed.  So  important  a  disclosure,  it  may  be  expected,  will 
claim  a  large  place  in  revelation,  and  should,  to  some  extent, 
be  confirmed  by  reason.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  reference  to 
revelation  and  in  passages  too  numerous  to  be  adduced,  there 
is  clear  reference  made  to  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  constantly  named  as  sep¬ 
arate  Persons  with  specific  operations  said  to  be  wrought  by 
each.  All  this  appears  in  narrative,  in  doctrine,  and  in  wor- 


^ System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  94,  95 
^Christianisme  Experimental. 
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ship  which  is  prescribed  for  the  creature  in  his  relation  to  the 
Creator.  All  the  divine  attributes  as  well  as  the  properties 
of  personality  are  ascribed  to  each  Person  of  the  Godhead 
with  so  much  certainty  and  frequency  that  the  fact  of  a 
triune  mode  of  existence  cannot  be  doubted  by  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  disclosures  equally  plain  and 
numerous  are  made  which  present  God  as  essentially  One. 

These  two  averments  of  the  Bible  are  alike  authoritative  and, 
therefore,  to  the  same  degree  demanding  as  to  their  recogni¬ 
tion.  Though  no  finite  mind  has  ever  comprehended  how 
three  Persons  may  form  but  one  Essence,  that  precise  truth 
is  the  testimony  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  possible 
to  define  these  distinctions  and  all  they  imply.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  distinct  consciousness  which  identifies  each  Person, 
yet  there  is  a  united  possession  of  attributes  and  of  nature. 

This  disclosure  presents  a  knowledge-surpassing  complexity, 
but  is  free  from  the  element  of  contradiction;  for  a  contra¬ 
diction  exists  where  two  contraries  are  predicated  of  the 
same  thing  and  in  the  same  respect.  Such  contradictions  do 
not  appear  in  revelation,  and  attempts  to  claim  such  a  thing 
have  failed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  drawn  wholly 
from  revelation,  since  creation  is  incapable  of  serving  as  a 
medium  of  expression  of  the  issues  involved.  The  doctrine 
as  presented  in  the  Scriptures  is  therefore  believable  if  not 
explicable.  The  how  of  any  superhuman  reality  is  not,  and 
probably  could  not  be,  apprehended  by  the  finite  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  know  from  a  trustworthy  source  that  the  reality 
does  exist.  To  understand  a  proposition  is  one  thing;  to  under¬ 
stand  the  truth  or  fact  asserted  in  that  proposition  is  quite 
another  thing.  These  two  aspects  of  understanding  are  con¬ 
stantly  distinguished  in  human  experience.  No  scientist  or 
philosopher  has  an  explanation  to  offer  as  to  how  mind  acts 
upon  matter  nor  can  they  discover  the  mysteries  which  are 
related  to  life  itself — nutrition,  assimilation,  and  growth,  nor 
can  they  understand  the  inner  workings  of  a  vast  array  of 
proven  facts  and  forces  which  nature  presents.  Inability  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  such  phenomena,  is  not  consid-  I 

ered  a  reason  for  rejection  of  the  obvious  facts  themselves.  ^ 
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The  triune  mode  of  existence  of  the  three  Persons  who  form 
one  Essence  belongs  to  a  category  of  ultimate  facts  and 
the  inexplicable  feature  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  abstract  and  actual  truth  itself.  No  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  advanced  against  the  trinitarian  conception 
other  than  that  it  does  not  conform  to  the  limitations  of  the 
mind  of  man.  In  a  defense  of  Unitarianism,  Dr.  Channing 
writes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  “outrage  on  our 
rational  nature,”  and  “contradicting  and  degrading  our  rea¬ 
son.”  If  Dr.  Channing  meant  by  “rational  nature”  that  he 
could  accept  only  what  the  human  mind  understands  and 
therefore  human  reason  approves,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
neither  Dr.  Channing  nor  any  other  man  has  ever  confined 
his  actions  to  such  restricted  limitations.  Each  human  being 
employs  a  never-ending  succession  of  realities  and  forces  con¬ 
cerning  which  no  explanation  can  be  offered.  Are  not  these, 
as  well,  to  be  classed  as  “outrages  upon  our  rational  nature” 
as  much  as  the  inexplicable  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

Revelation  concerning  a  trinity  of  Persons  related  in  one 
Essence  contradicts  no  absolute  truth.  It  is  evident  that  as 
to  wholly  separated  and  individually  identified  subjects,  one 
is  not  three,  nor  are  three  one.  Such  is  a  contradiction.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  asserts  no  such  inconsistency.  It 
affirms  no  more  than  that  a  being  may  be  singular  in  one 
sense  and  plural  in  another.  Various  illustrations  of  such 
realities  in  nature  might  be  introduced.  In  the  constitution 
of  a  human  being  there  is  conjunction  of  unity  and  plurality. 
The  immaterial  and  material  elements  combine  to  form  one 
individual.  Each  of  these  elements  is  essential  to  human 
existence  in  this  sphere.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  human  being 
may  be  singular  in  one  sense  and  plural  in  another.  If 
plurality  and  unity  are  both  required  in  human  existence, 
why  should  plurality  and  unity  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the 
divine  existence?  Should  it  be  supposed  that  God  may  in¬ 
clude  in  His  creature  what  He  cannot  manifest  in  Himself? 
By  this  analogy  no  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  a 
human  person  combining  in  himself  the  material  and  imma¬ 
terial  is  comparable  as  to  elements  or  order  with  three  per- 
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sons  subsisting  in  one  divine  Essence.  The  analogy  goes  no 
further  than  to  establish  a  principle.  In  the  case  of  the 
human  being,  there  is  one  consciousness  with  a  twofold  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  in  the  case  of  Deity,  there  are  three  consciousnesses 
and  but  one  nature.  The  principle  that  plurality  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  unity  is  thus  proven.  In  the  one  case,  being 
common  to  human  experience,  there  is  no  doubt  entertained 
about  it;  in  the  other  case,  being  outside  the  range  of  human 
experience,  there  is  unreasoned  objection  raised.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  if  both  of  these  positions  were  wholly  and  equally  outside 
the  range  of  human  experience,  there  would  be  as  much  per¬ 
plexity  engendered  by  the  presentation  of  one  as  by  the  other. 
Which,  after  all,  is  the  more  abnormal,  a  Being  purely  spirit¬ 
ual  subsisting  as  three  Persons  with  one  nature,  or  one  person 
subsisting  with  two  natures  which  are  as  widely  different 
from  each  other  as  the  material  and  the  immaterial?  In 
their  abstract  form,  one  proposition  is  no  more  complex  than 
the  other,  and  since  the  conjunction  of  plurality  with  unity 
is  the  most  obvious  fact  of  human  life,  it  should  not  be  styled 
an  insult  to  human  reason  when  it  is  asserted  by  God  Him¬ 
self,  and  on  the  authority  of  revelation,  that  God  represents 
the  conjunction  of  plurality  and  unity — one  Essence  subsist¬ 
ing  in  three  Persons. 

The  restrictions  which  are  generally  imposed  upon  the 
scope  of  Theology  Proper,  namely,  that  it  comprehends  only 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  apart  from  their  works,  are  to 
be  observed  in  this  treatise.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  falls 
into  four  major  divisions:  (1)  The  fact  of  the  Trinity;  (2) 
God  the  Father,  the  First  Person;  (3)  God  the  Son,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Person;  and  (4)  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Person. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  third  of  these  divisions,  or  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  Son,  will  yet  be  treated  more  fully  under  Soteri- 
ology  and  Christology,  and  that  the  fourth  division,  or  that 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  yet  be  treated  more  fully 
under  Soteriology  and  Pneumatology. 
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THE  PACT  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

Advancing  forward  in  the  attempt  to  apprehend  that 
which  may  be  known  relative  to  the  triune  mode  of  existence, 
two  errors  are  to  be  avoided:  (a)  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Godhead  is  composed  of  three  distinct  Persons — as 
Peter,  James,  and  John — who  are  related  to  each  other  only 
in  the  loose  fashion  in  which  men  may  associate  themselves 
together  relative  to  certain  ideals  and  principles;  which  sup¬ 
position,  in  the  case  of  God,  would  be  tritheism.  Or  (2)  that 
the  Godhead  is  one  Person  only  and  that  the  triune  aspect  of 
His  Being  is  no  more  than  three  fields  of  interests,  activities, 
and  manifestations ;  which  supposition  would  be  Sabellianism. 
Burden  is  laid  upon  the  student  of  theology  to  recognize  that, 
regardless  of  the  mystery  involved,  he  is  appointed  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  defend  the  truth  that  the  Bible  is  monotheistic  to 
the  last  degree,  contending,  as  it  does,  that  there  is  one  God 
and  only  one;  yet  as  certainly  it  asserts  that  this  one  God 
subsists  in  three  definite  and  identified  Persons. 

The  term  personality  as  applied  to  God  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  or  taken  in  its  strict  philosophical  sense,  in  which  case 
wholly  distinct  beings  are  indicated.  God  is  one  Being,  but 
He  is  more  than  one  Being  in  three  relations.  Well  defined 
acts  which  are  personal  in  character  are  ascribed  to  each  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Three.  These  acts  unequivocally  establish  person¬ 
ality.  Language  labors  under  difficulties  at  this  point.  The 
Persons  are  not  separate,  but  distinct.  The  Trinity  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  united  Persons  without  separate  existence — so 
completely  united  as  to  form  one  God.  The  Divine  Nature 
subsists  in  three  distinctions — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Personality  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as  /,  thou,  he — and  it 
is  thus  that  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  address  each  other — , 
and  in  personal  acts;  but  it  is  not  required  that  the  One  God 
shall  be  restricted  to  one  Person,  though  that  restriction  ob¬ 
tains  throughout  creation.  Therefore,  no  reason  exists  for 
denying  this  complexity  in  the  Godhead.  The  term  person  is 
not  generally  employed  in  the  Bible,  though  all  that  consti- 
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tutes  personality  is  repeatedly  predicated  of  each  member  of 
the  Trinity.  This  will  hardly  be  disputed.  In  Hebrews  1:3 
it  is  stated  that  the  Son  is  “the  express  image”  of  the 
“person”  of  the  Father.  While  the  word  used  here  may 
signify  any  specific  identity  such  as  an  essence  or  person,  it 
does  serve  to  assert  the  distinction  which  exists  between  two 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  and  the  equality  of  them.  Various 
Greek  words  were  reduced  to  their  most  exact  meaning  when 
the  controversy  was  waged  against  Arius  who  denied  that 
Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father,  and  against 
Sabellius  who  allowed  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  but 
denied  to  them  proper  personality.  Biblical  terms  have  thus 
stood  the  most  searching  tests  and  the  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  conclusion  of  the  church  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
concerning  relationships  within  the  Godhead  is  well  stated  by 
Hermann  Venema: 

“1.  We  say  that  there  are  three  vitootaoei?  or  subsistences, 
truly  and  properly  so  called,  who  are  mutually  distinct — each 
possessed  of  intelligence,  subsisting  by  itself,  and  not  com¬ 
municated  or  communicable  to  the  others — and  whom  we  call 
persons,  according  to  the  definition  we  have  given  of  that 
term.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  are  three  modes  of 
subsistence  or  three  modes  of  manifestation,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  three  intelligent  subsistences  really  distinct  from  each 
other.  For  a  person  suggests  the  idea  of  one  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  power,  and  subsisting  by  himself,  and  such  is 
our  meaning  when  we  say  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead. 

“2.  We  say  that  the  three  persons  or  subsistences  have 
each  really  a  divine  nature — a  nature  including  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  a 
perfect  Being,  such  as  independence,  eternity,  immutability, 
omnipotence,  etc. 

“3.  We  say  that  these  subsistences  have  not  a  separate 
but  one  and  the  same  divine  nature.  There  is  but  one  God, 
as  we  have  said,  and  therefore  there  must  be  but  one  divine 
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nature  existinsr  in  each — ^the  same  numerical  and  not  merely 
the  same  specific  essence  common  to  the  three. 

“4.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the  three  persons  partaking 
of  one  and  the  same  essence  stand  in  close  relation  to  each 
other — the  second  person  being  from  the  first  and  the  third 
from  the  first  and  second.  This  relation  is  implied  in  the 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — ^the  Father  being  the  source 
of  the  one  essence  which  is  partaken  of  by  the  other  two. 
This  participation  of  essence,  in  reference  to  the  Son,  is 
called  generation — and,  in  reference  to  the  Spirit,  procession 
or  spiration. 

*'Such  is  a  simple  and,  as  far  as  we  can  attain  to  it,  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity — ^from  which 
we  may  know  at  least  generally  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  doctrine.”* 

Probably  no  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  is  more  far-  ^ 
reaching  in  its  implications  than  that  of  the  Trinity.  Those 
who  fail  to  see  this  and  who  minimize  its  importance  usually 
embrace  some  heresy  regarding  the  two  Persons — ^the  Second 
and  the  Third.  Dr.  Priestley  said,  “All  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is,  that  the  doctrine,  however  improbable  in  itself,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  some  particular  texts  of  Scripture;  and  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  those  particular  texts  we  should  have 
found  no  want  of  it,  for  there  is  neither  any  fact  in  nature, 
nor  any  one  purpose  of  morals,  which  are  the  object  and  end 
of  all  religion,  that  requires  it.”* 

This  statement,  quite  characteristic  of  those  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  makes  “the  facts  of  nature”  and 
“purpose  of  morals”  the  “object  and  end  in  all  religion,”  and 
ignores  the  whole  idea  of  a  divine  self -revelation,  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  eternal  destiny.  Obviously,  it  is  in  these 
fields  thus  neglected  that  the  truth  concerning  the  Trinity 
has  its  fullest  manifestation.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  results  in  dishonor  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  This  dishonor  may  well 
be  specifically  observed: 

*  Institutes  of  Theology,  p.  201. 

^History  of  Early  Opinions. 
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1.  Three  Dishonors. 

a.  Christ. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
crucial  question  as  to  the  absolute  Deity  of  Christ  as  Second 
Person  and  the  Spirit  as  Third  Person  is  involved.  Those 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  automatically  reject 
the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  An  important  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  observed  between  the  claim  that  God  as  one 
Essence  is  only  one  Person,  and  the  claim  that  God  though 
one  Essence  is  three  equally  divine  Persons.  Both  claims 
could  not  be  true  and  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  are 
in  error  in  this  matter  are  altogether  wrong  and  little  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hallucinations  of  the  pagans.  Too  long  it 
has  been  deemed  by  many  that  it  is  an  optional  matter  as  to 
whether  the  triune  existence  of  God  is  recognized  or  not;  the 
baseless  assumption  being  that  if  the  trinitarian  conception 
is  rejected,  the  “One  God”  idea  still  remains  to  bless  man¬ 
kind.  Whereas  the  only  reliable  source  of  any  knowledge  of 
God  is  in  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  “One 
God”  who  does  not  subsist  in  a  threefold  Personality.  Water- 
land  states:  “If  God  be  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
duties  owing  to  God  will  be  duties  owing  to  that  triune  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  must  be  paid  accordingly;  and  whoever  leaves 
any  of  them  out  of  his  idea  of  God,  comes  so  far  short  of 
honouring  God  perfectly,  and  of  serving  him  in  proportion 
to  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  himself.”*  Over  against 
this  assertion  that  those  who  deny  the  triune  existence  of  the 
Godhead  do  not  worship  the  God  of  the  Bible,  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive  that  trinitarians  are  guilty  of  idolatry  when  rendering 
complete  divine  honor  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  were  it 
proven  that  the  triune  existence  as  a  revelation  is  without 
worthy  evidence  in  its  support. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  accord  with  some  others  of  a  more  recent 
day,  sees  no  place  for  the  trinitarian  claim  either  in  nature 
or  morals;  but  nature,  the  Bible  declares,  is  the  creation  of 
the  Son,  is  sustained  by  Him,  and  exists  in  a  peculiar  sense 
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for  Him  (Col.  1:16,  17).  Similarly,  while  it  might  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  moral  ideals  could  be  derived  from  the  Unitarian 
notion  of  God,  there  could  be  no  redemption  for  those  who 
fail  apart  from  that  which  is  wrought  by  the  Son  in  His 
substitutionary  sacrifice.  A  moral  scheme  which  provides  no 
cure  for  those  who  fail  is  the  doom  of  all  since  all  fail.  The 
sentiment  that  God  might  forgive  sin  as  an  act  of  mere  gen¬ 
erosity  is  an  insult  to  holiness  and  divine  government.  The 
imperative  need  of  redemption  for  the  world  in  its  present 
estate  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  God,  who  knows  all  that  is 
involved,  has  provided  it  at  such  measureless  cost.  It  was 
Jehovah  who  was  pierced  (Zech.  12:10) ;  God  who  purchased 
the  Church  with  His  own  blood  (Acts  20:28);  it  was 
6  AEajt6Tr)5 — ^the  High  Lord — ^that  bought  sinners  (2  Pet.  2:1) ; 
and  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  crucified  (1  Cor.  2:8). 

Not  only  does  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  impinge  upon 
the  Deity  of  the  Son,  but  the  measure  of  God^s  love  is  reduced 
to  naught  if  God  gave  only  a  creature  to  men  as  His  love- 
gift  to  them  (John  3:16;  Rom.  5:8;  2  Cor.  9:15;  1  John 
3:16).  Such  an  expression  of  divine  love  would  be  feeble  in¬ 
deed.  In  the  same  manner,  if  Christ  is  only  a  creature,  as 
opponents  of  trinitarianism  contend.  His  love  for  man  is 
little  more  than  an  incidental  item.  To  quote  Waterland 
again:  “If  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God,  equal  with  God, 
and  very  God,  it  was  then  an  act  of  infinite  love  and  con¬ 
descension  in  him  to  become  man ;  but  if  he  was  no  more  than 
a  creature,  it  was  no  surprising  condescension  to  embark  in 
a  work  so  glorious;  such  as  being  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  such  as  would  advance  him  to  be  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
world,  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  and  adored,  both  by  men 
and  angels.”*  It  was  Christ’s  own  love  which  led  Him  to 
come  to  this  world  as  a  Savior.  No  creature  could,  with  any 
reason,  say  to  the  Father :  “And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was”  (John  17:5). 

It  is  this  love  of  Christ  which  motivates  all  Christian  love. 
This  is  a  great  theme,  but  of  little  force  if  Christ  is  not  God. 

•Ibid. 
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Dr.  Richard  Watson  has  expressed  it  well:  “The  love  of 
Christ  to  us  also  as  a  motive  to  generous  service,  sufferings 
and  death,  for  the  sake  of  others,  loses  all  its  force  and  appli¬ 
cation.  ‘The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us;  for  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.^  That  love 
of  Christ  which  constrained  the  apostle  was  a  love  which  led 
him  to  die  for  men.  St.  John  makes  the  duty  of  dying  for 
our  brother  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  if  called  to  it,  and 
grounds  it  upon  the  same  fact.  ‘He  laid  down  his  life  for  us, 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren.*  The 
meaning,  doubtless,  is  in  order  to  save  them ;  and  though  men 
are  saved  by  Christ’s  dying  for  them,  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  they  can  be  saved  by  our  dying  in 
the  cause  of  instructing,  and  thus  instrumentally  saving  each 
other;  yet  the  argument  is  founded  upon  the  necessary  con¬ 
nection  which  there  is  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  But,  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  Christ  did, 
in  no  sense,  die  for  men,  no,  not  in  their  general  mode  of 
interpreting  such  passages,  ‘/or  the  benefit  of  men:*  for  what 
benefit,  independent  of  propitiation,  which  Socinians  deny,  do 
men  derive  from  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  considered 
as  a  mere  human  instructor?  If  it  be  said  that  his  death  was 
an  example,  it  was  not  specially  and  peculiarly  so;  for  both 
prophets  and  apostles  have  died  with  resignation  and  forti¬ 
tude.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  it  was  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  the 
answer  is,  that,  in  this  view,  it  was  nugatory,  because  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles.  If  that  he  might 
confirm  his  mission  by  his  resurrection,  this  might  as  well 
have  followed  from  a  natural  as  from  a  violent  death;  and 
beside  the  benefit  which  men  derive  from  him,  is,  by  this 
notion,  placed  in  his  resurrection,  and  not  in  his  death,  which 
is  always  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  with  marked  and 
striking  emphasis.  The  motive  to  generous  sacrifices  of  ease 
and  life,  in  behalf  of  men,  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
have,  therefore,  no  existence  whenever  his  Godhead  and  sacri¬ 
fice  are  denied.*” 


Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  460,  461. 
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Thus  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ,  Dr.  Graves  has  de¬ 
clared:  “If  the  Redeemer  were  not  omnipresent  and  om¬ 
niscient,  could  we  be  certain  that  he  always  hears  our  prayers, 
and  knows  the  source  and  remedy  of  all  our  miseries?  If 
he  were  not  all-merciful,  could  we  be  certain  he  must  always 
be  willing  to  pardon  and  relieve  us?  If  he  were  not  all- 
powerful,  could  we  be  sure  that  he  must  always  be  able  to 
support  and  strengthen,  to  enlighten  and  direct  us?  Of  any 
being  less  than  God,  we  might  suspect  that  his  purposes 
might  waver,  his  promises  fail,  his  existence  itself,  perhaps, 
terminate;  for  of  every  created  being,  the  existence  must  be 
dependent  and  terminable.”* 

b.  The  Holy  Spirit. 

Equally  involved  in  this  problem  is  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  exercises  every  power 
and  function  of  God.  Sherlock  has  written  convincingly; 
“Our  salvation  by  Christ  does  not  consist  only  in  the  expia¬ 
tion  of  our  sins,  etc.,  but  in  communication  of  Divine  grace 
and  power,  to  renew  and  sanctify  us:  and  this  is  everywhere 
in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  his  peculiar 
office  in  the  economy  of  man’s  salvation:  it  must  therefore 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  grace 
and  assistance,  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
can  a  creature  be  the  universal  spring  and  fountain  of  Divine 
grace  and  life?  Can  a  finite  creature  be  a  kind  of  universal 
soul  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  to  every  sincere 
member  of  it?  Can  a  creature  make  such  close  application  to 
our  minds,  know  our  thoughts,  set  bounds  to  our  passions, 
inspire  us  with  new  affections  and  desires,  and  be  more  inti¬ 
mate  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves?  If  a  creature  be  the 
only  instrument  and  principle  of  grace,  we  shall  soon  be 
tempted  either  to  deny  the  grace  of  God,  or  to  make  it  only 
an  external  thing,  and  entertain  very  mean  conceits  of  it. 
All  those  miraculous  gifts  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church;  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life,  are  the  fruits  of 


^Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity. 
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the  Spirit.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  immortality 
in  us,  which  first  gave  life  to  our  souls,  and  will,  at  the  last 
day,  raise  our  dead  bodies  out  of  the  dust;  works  which 
sufficiently  proclaim  him  to  be  God,  and  which  we  cannot 
heartily  believe,  in  the  Gospel  notion,  if  he  be  not.”® 

c.  The  Scriptures. 

To  assert  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  divine  Unity  sub¬ 
sisting  in  three  Persons  is  not  to  beg  the  question.  It  is 
rather  to  disagree  with  those  who  fail  to  account  for  the 
Biblical  testimony,  and  it  is  to  agree  with  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  men  who  have  their  part  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
As  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  trini¬ 
tarian  view.  Dr.  Richard  Watson  may  well  be  quoted  again: 
“But  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity  may 
be  finally  argued  from  the  manner  in  which  the  denial  of  it 
would  affect  the  credit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves;  for 
if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained  in  them,  their  tendency  to  mis¬ 
lead  is  obvious.  Their  constant  language  is  so  adapted  to  de¬ 
ceive,  and  even  to  compel  the  belief  of  falsehood,  even  in  funda¬ 
mental  points,  and  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  itself, 
that  they  would  lose  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation 
from  the  God  of  truth,  and  ought  rather  to  be  shunned  than 
to  be  studied.  A  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  directed 
against  idolatry,  which  is  declared  to  be  ‘that  abominable 
thing  which  the  Lord  hateth;®  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God  is  laid  down  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  and  constantly  confirmed  by  appeals 
to  his  works.  The  very  first  command  in  the  decalogue  is, 
‘Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me;®  and  the  sum  of 
the  law,  as  to  our  duty  to  God,  is  that  we  love  Him  ‘with  all 
our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.®  If  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  be 
consistent  with  all  this,  then  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Scriptures  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  ends  they 
propose,  and  the  truths  in  which  they  would  instruct  man¬ 
kind;  but  if  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  creatures,  then 
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is  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  most  deceptive  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  For  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  in  that  case,  that, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  God  should  be  spoken  of  in  plural 
terms,  and  that  this  plurality  should  be  restricted  to  three? 
How  is  it  that  the  very  name  Jehovah  should  be  given  to 
each  of  them,  and  that  repeatedly  and  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions?  How  is  it  that  the  promised  incarnate  Messiah 
should  be  invested,  in  the  prophecies  of  his  advent,  with  the 
loftiest  attributes  of  God,  and  that  works  infinitely  super¬ 
human,  and  Divine  honours  should  be  predicted  of  him?  and 
that  acts  and  characters  of  unequivocal  Divinity,  according 
to  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit  also?  How  is  it,  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  name  of  God  should  be  given  to  both,  and  that  without 
any  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  an  inferior  sense? 
That  the  creation  and  conservation  of  all  things  should  be 
ascribed  to  Christ;  that  he  should  be  worshipped  by  angels 
and  by  men;  that  he  should  be  represented  as  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  to  receive  the  adorations  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  that  in  the  very  form  of  initiation  by  baptism  into 
his  Church,  itself  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  faith,  the 
baptism  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  the  one  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?  One  God  and  two  creatures! 
As  though  the  very  door  of  entrance  into  the  Christian 
Church  should  have  been  purposely  made  the  gate  of  the 
worst  and  most  corrupting  error  ever  introduced  among  man¬ 
kind, — trust  and  worship  in  creatures  as  God;  the  error 
which  has  spread  darkness  and  moral  desolation  over  the 
whole  pagan  world!”*® 

In  concluding  this  plea  for  a  right  and  Biblical  recognition 
of  the  triune  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  economy  of  man’s  redemption  serves  to  bring 
to  man  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  threefold  subsistence, 
and  dim,  indeed,  is  the  spiritual  vision  which  receives  no  in¬ 
struction  from  this  limitless  disclosure  which  God  has  prof¬ 
fered  to  man. 


^^Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  462,  463. 
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2.  General  Definitions. 

In  its  teaching,  the  Bible  is  neither  polytheistic — ^gods 
many — ,  nor  tritheistic — ^gods  three — ,  nor  Unitarian — one 
god  who  exercises  his  interests  and  powers  in  various  ways. 
The  monotheistic  doctrine  of  One  God  subsisting  in  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  Persons — ^three,  no  less  and  no  more — is  that  which 
accords  with  all  Scripture  and,  though  characterized  by 
mystery  when  approached  by  the  finite  mind,  is,  nevertheless, 
without  contradiction  and  is  perfect  in  all  its  adoption  and 
parts.  It  is  as  perfect  as  the  God  whom  it  discloses.  Testi¬ 
mony  relative  to  the  trinitarian  conception  of  God  might  be 
adduced  from  the  early  fathers  and  later  writers  almost 
without  end.  The  following  will  suffice:  Augustine,  “All 
those  catholic  expounders  of  the  divine  Scriptures  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  read,  who  have  written  before  me  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinity,  who  is  God,  have  purposed  to  teach,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scriptures,  this  doctrine,  that  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  intimate  a  divine  unity  of  one 
and  the  same  substance  in  an  indivisible  equality;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.”  Tertullian, 
“He  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one.  And  thus 
Spirit  from  Spirit  and  God  from  God  becomes  another  in 
mode  of  being,  not  in  number;  in  order,  not  state  or  standing 
(i.e.,  as  divine) ;  and  has  gone  forth,  but  has  not  gone  out  of 
(or  separated  from)  the  original  (divine)  source.  .  .  .  They 
are  three,  not  in  substance  but  in  form,  not  in  power  but  in  a 
specific  distinction;  but  of  one  substance  and  power.  .  .  . 
Hold  fast  always  the  rule  which  I  avow,  in  accordance  with 
which  I  testify  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  not  sep¬ 
arated.  When  I  say  that  they  are  distinct,  only  ignorance  or 
perversity  will  take  this  as  meaning  a  diversity  which  issues 
in  separation.  .  .  .  For  the  Son  is  other  than  the  Father,  not 
by  diversity,  but  by  distribution ;  not  by  division,  but  by  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  Father  and  Son  are  not  the  same,  but  they 
differ  one  from  the  other  in  their  mode  of  being  (modulo).” 
Athanasian  Creed,  “We  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and  trin¬ 
ity  in  unity ;  neither  confounding  the  person  nor  dividing  the 
substance.”  Gieseler,  “The  unity  and  equality  of  the  persons. 
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which  necessarily  resulted  from  holding  sameness  of  essence, 
was  not  fully  acknowledged  at  once,  even  by  the  Nicenians, 
but  continued  to  be  more  clearly  perceived,  until  at  last  it  was 
expressed  by  Augustine  for  the  first  time  with  decided  logical 
consequence.”"  The  Westminster  Catechism  states  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  that  they  “are  one  true,  eternal 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.”  On 
the  numerical  aspect  of  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  says; 
“We  see,  therefore,  that  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  church 
and  its  theologians  has  been  that  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  is  numerically  and  indivisibly  one  in  his  sub¬ 
stance,  or  essential  being.  Therefore,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  not  three  Gods,  one  in  a  merely  generic  unity, 
as  men  are  one  in  the  unity  of  genus;  nor  in  a  merely  moral 
unity,  as  persons  of  the  same  moral  character  and  purpose 
are  one.  They  are  distinguished  as  three  only  within  the 
numerical  and  indivisible  oneness  and  onliness  of  God.”" 

Any  true  conception  of  this  doctrine  must  include  three 
major  features,  namely,  “The  oneness  and  onliness  of  God; 
the  three  eternal  distinctions  or  modes  of  being  of  the  one 
only  God — ^the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the 
proper  Deity  of  each  of  the  three — God  the  One  indivisible 
Absolute  Spirit  in  each  of  these  peculiar  and  eternal  modes 
of  being.”  As  an  exercise  of  his  discernment,  the  student 
will  do  well  to  scrutinize  most  critically  the  following  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  trinitarian  idea  as  set  forth  by  various  well- 
known  theologians  and  teachers: 

Dr.  Dick;  “While  there  is  only  one  divine  nature,  there 
are  three  subsistences,  or  persons,  called  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  possess  not  a  similar,  but  the  same 
numerical  essence,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not 
merely  nominal,  but  real.”" 

Dr.  Strong ;  “In  the  nature  of  God  there  are  three  eternal 
distinctions  and  these  three  are  equal :  not  merely  three  Per¬ 
sons  in  One,  or  three  Gods  in  one,  nor  that  God  manifests 


^'Church  History,  Translation  revised  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 
^^God  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  Vol.  I,  pp.  324,  325. 

^•Quoted  from  Lectures  on  Theology,  fFardlaw,  Vol.  II,  p.  6. 
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Himself  in  three  ways.  There  are  three  essential  distinctions 
in  the  subsistence  of  God.” 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook:  “The  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  one 
God.  Each  has  a  peculiarity  incommunicable  to  the  other. 
Neither  is  God  without  the  other  and  each  with  the  other  is 
God.” 

Augustine:  “The  Father  is  not  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Son 
the  Trinity,  nor  the  Spirit  the  Trinity:  but  whom  each  is  is 
singly  spoken  of,  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  three,  but  one — 
The  Trinity.” 

Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield:  “God  is  one.  He  subsists  in  a  Person¬ 
ality  which  is  three-fold,  indicated  by  relationships,  as  Father 
and  Son ;  by  modes  of  being,  as  Spirit ;  and  by  different  parts 
taken  by  the  Godhead  in  manifestation  and  redemption.” 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge:  “The  Father  says,  T,*  so  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.  The  Father  says  Thou,*  so  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit.  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  the  Son  loves  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit  witnesses.  Each  is  severally  both  subject  and 
object.  The  same  titles,  attributes,  worship,  adoration,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  devotion  is  due  each.  There  is  no  more  evidence 
that  the  Father  is  God  than  that  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.  The 
Deity  of  one  is  no  more  clearly  revealed  than  the  other.** 

Calvin:  “God  predicates  that  He  is  unique  [unicum],  yet 
so  as  that  He  distinctly  proposes  to  be  considered  in  three 
persons;  which  unless  we  hold,  there  will  flutter  in  our  brain 
only  the  bare  and  empty  name  of  God  without  the  true  God. 
Moreover,  lest  any  should  dream  of  a  threefold  God,  or  think 
that  the  simple  essence  of  God  is  torn  by  three  persons,  we 
must  seek  a  short  and  easy  definition,  which  may  free  us 
from  all  error.** 

Dean  Swift:  “God  commands  us  to  believe  there  is  a 
union  and  there  is  a  distinction;  but  what  that  union  is  or 
what  that  distinction  is  all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant ;  and 
must  continue  so,  at  least  till  the  day  of  judgment,  without 
some  new  revelation.  Therefore  I  shall  again  repeat  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  positively  affirmed  in  Scripture: 


Institutes,  Bk.  I,  c.  13,  Par.  2. 
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That  God  is  there  expressed  in  three  different  names  as 
Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost ;  that  each  of  these  is  God, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  God.  But  this  union  and  distinction 
are  a  mystery  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.”  “ 

Dr.  Pye  Smith:  “In  the  absolute  perfect  unity  of  the 
Divine  Essence  there  are  three  objects  of  our  conception,  or 
subjects  known  by  different  properties,  which  are  in  the 
Scripture  designated  by  the  attribution  of  such  appellations, 
pronouns,  qualities,  and  acts  as  are  proper  to  rational,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  distinct  Persons.  Instead  of  Persons  the  term  sub¬ 
sistence  is  by  many  preferred.  These  three  Divine  Subsis¬ 
tences  are  not  separate  Essences  (this  notion  would  be  Trithe¬ 
ism).  Nor  mere  names,  or  properties,  or  modes  of  action 
(Modalism  or  Sabellianism) ;  but  this  unity  of  subsistences  is 
an  essential,  necessary,  and  unchangeable  property  of  the 
Divine  Essence.  There  are  Hypostatical  Characters  or  Per¬ 
sonal  Properties  which  are  distinctive  of  each  Person,  and 
which  express  the  relations  of  each  to  the  others.’”* 

The  Nicene  Creed:  “We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  al¬ 
mighty,  Maker  of  all  things  seen  and  unseen ;  and  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only- 
begotten,  that  is,  from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  of 
one  essence  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  etc.,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  that  say  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not,  and  that  He  was  not  before  He  was  begot¬ 
ten,  and  that  He  was  made  of  things  that  are  not;  or  say 
that  He  is  of  a  different  hypostasis  or  essence  from  the 
Father,  or  that  the  Son  of  God  is  created,  nourished,  and 
capable  of  being  changed,  the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes.” 

The  Athanasian  Creed:  “The  Catholic  faith  is  that  we 
venerate  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity,  neither 
confounding  the  Persons  nor  separating  the  substance.  The 
Person  of  the  Father  is  one,  of  the  Son  another,  of  the  Holy 


“Quoted  from  Swift’s  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  434,  in  Wardlaw’s  Systematic 
Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  4. 

^^Theology,  p.  277. 
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Spirit  another.  But  the  Divinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
is  one,  their  glory  equal,  coeternal  their  majesty  .  .  .  The 
Father  is  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten:  The  Son 
is  from  the  Father  alone,  not  made,  nor  created,  but  begotten : 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  made, 
nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding.  Therefore  there  is 
one  Father,  not  three  Fathers;  one  Son,  not  three  Sons;  one 
Holy  Spirit,  not  three  Holy  Spirits.  And  in  this  Trinity  there 
is  nothing  prior  or  posterior,  nothing  greater  or  less;  but  all 
the  three  Persons  are  coeternal  and  coequal,  so  that  in  all 
things  both  a  Trinity  in  unity  and  a  unity  in  Trinity  is  to  be 
worshipped.” 

A  satisfactory  summarization  of  this  great  averment  of 
the  Bible  is  made  by  Dr.  Alexander  as  follows:  “That  as 
respects  the  distinction  in  the  one  Godhead  it  is  real  and 
eternal,  and  is  marked  by  certain  properties  peculiar  to  each 
Person  and  not  communicable.  These  properties  are  either 
external  or  internal;  the  latter  relating  to  the  modes  of  sub¬ 
sistence  in  the  divine  essence,  the  former  to  the  mode  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  world.  The  notae  internae  are  personal  acts  and 
notions;  the  former  being  (1)  That  the  Father  generates  the 
Son,  etc.,  and  breathes  the  Spirit;  (2)  That  the  Son  is  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  breathes  the  Spirit; 
(3)  That  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  personal  notions  are  (1)  Unbegottenness  and  paternity 
as  peculiar  to  the  Father;  (2)  Spiration  as  belonging  to  the 
Father  and  Son;  (3)  Filiation  as  peculiar  to  the  Son;  (4)  Pro¬ 
cession  (spiratio  passiva)  as  peculiar  to  the  Spirit.  The 
external  notes  are  (1)  The  works  in  the  economy  of  redemp¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  each :  the  Father  sends  the  Son  to  redeem  and 
the  Spirit  to  sanctify;  the  Son  redeems  mankind  and  sends 
the  Spirit;  the  Spirit  is  sent  into  the  minds  of  men  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  partakers  of  Christ's  salvation.  (2)  The  attribu¬ 
tive  or  appropriative  works,  i.e.  those  which,  though  common 
to  the  three  Persons,  are  in  Scripture  usually  ascribed  to  one 
of  them,  as  universal  creation,  conservation,  and  gubernation 
to  the  Father  through  the  Son;  the  creation  of  the  world, 
raising  of  the  dead,  and  the  conduct  of  the  last  judgment,  to 
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the  Son ;  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  etc.,  to  the  Spirit.”” 

It  cannot  but  prove  of  practical  benefit  if  the  student,  hav¬ 
ing  considered  the  testimony  given  above,  shall  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  definition  of  the  trinitarian  idea,  avoiding  the 
errors  which  have  been  indicated. 

3.  The  True  Emphasis. 

Since  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  is  revealed  as  the 
concrete  declaration  or  manifestation  of  God  to  men  (John 
1:18;  2  Cor.  4:6;  5:19),  the  investigation  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  theologians  has  too  often  centered  upon  the 
Second  Person  to  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine  itself.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  men  is  natural,  for  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  faith  is — perhaps  more  than  elsewhere — compressed 
in  the  words,  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them”  (2  Cor. 
5:19).  With  reference  to  this  text,  Neander  says :  “We  rec¬ 
ognize  therein  the  essential  contents  of  Christianity  summed 
up  in  brief.”  It  is  in  the  work  of  redemption  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  more  clearly 
arise.  This  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  James  Orr :  “The  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  is  not  a  result  of  mere  speculation,  not  a  theory 
or  hypothesis  spun  by  theologians  out  of  their  own  fancies, 
still  less,  as  some  eminent  writers  would  maintain,  the  result 
of  the  importation  of  Greek  metaphysics  into  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy.  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  result  of  a  simple  process 
of  induction  from  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  .  .  . 
The  triune  conception  of  God  is  justified,  when  it  is  shown  to 
be  the  conception  which  underlies  the  triune  revelation  God 
has  given  of  himself,  and  the  triune  activity  in  the  work  of 
redemption.”’® 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
Unitarians  to  understand  that  Christians  are  as  much  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  doctrine  of  One  God  as  are  they,  and,  more  so, 
since  it  is  to  the  Christian  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  theme  which  he  is  appointed  to 


^’’System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  104. 
^*The  Christian  Fievf  of  God,  pp.  303,  304. 
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exhibit  and  defend.  To  acknowledge  the  triune  mode  of  ex¬ 
istence,  does  not  impair,  diminish,  or  complicate  the  doctrine 
of  the  One  God,  nor  lessen  the  obligation  to  uphold  it.  The 
Koran  reflects  this  misconception :  “Say  not.  There  are  three 
gods;  forbear  this;  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God  is  but  one 
God.  . .  .  They  are  certainly  infldels  who  say,  God  is  the  third 
of  three ;  for  there  is  no  god  besides  one  God.  .  .  .  And  when 
God  shall  say  unto  Jesus  at  the  last  day,  0  Jesus  son  of  Mary, 
hast  thou  said  unto  men,  Take  me  and  my  mother  for  two 
gods  besides  God?  He  shall  answer,  Praise  unto  thee!  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  that  which  I  ought  not.”  The  Jew  resists 
this  doctrine  since  to  acknowledge  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead 
is,  on  his  part,  to  recognize  the  Deity  of  the  One  whom  he 
identifies  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Unitarian  resists  this 
doctrine  since  otherwise  he  must  acknowledge  the  need  and 
way  of  redemption  through  Christ.  The  Mohammedan  re¬ 
sists  this  doctrine  since  to  acknowledge  it  is  to  ignore  the 
warning  of  the  Koran  and,  to  his  mind,  depart  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  faith,  namely.  There  is  one  God.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  to  Islam  faces  this  resistance  as  does  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Jew  and  the  inexplicable  mystery  which  the 
triune  mode  of  existence  presents  is  an  added  problem  in  his 
work.  W.  A.  Rice,  M.A.,  writes:  “Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  win  proselytes  among  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  if 
only  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were  given  up.”‘“  None  of 
these  various  peoples  are  wholly  open  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
Jew  rejects  the  New  Testament;  the  Unitarian  rejects  the 
trustworthiness  of  all  Scripture;  and  the  Mohammedan  re¬ 
jects  the  Bible  itself.  Mohammed  evidently  gained  what  im¬ 
pression  he  had  of  Christianity  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and,  it  is  evident  his  acquaintance  with  the  true  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Scriptures  was  meagre. 

In  approaching  the  theme  of  the  Trinity,  the  student  may 
well  be  prepared  to  confront  a  deep  mystery  which,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  is  not  explained  to  finite  minds.  The  fact  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  enshrouded  with  mystery  tends  to  restrict  its  con- 

'*The  Crusaders  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  230. 
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sideration  to  those  who  are,  by  spiritual  illumination,  minded 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  God  relative  to  things  unknowable. 
To  others  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  presents  no  problem 
since  it  is  by  them  rejected  completely.  Failure  to  respect 
the  silence  of  God  here,  as  always,  leads  to  confusion.  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  the  character  of  much  theological  controversy 
over  the  trinitarian  contention.  With  some  native  acumen, 
Dr.  Robert  South  (1634)  has  said  of  this  doctrine:  “As  he 
that  denies  it  may  lose  his  soul ;  so  he  that  too  much  strives  to 
understand  it  may  lose  his  wits.”*®  Similarly,  John  C.  Dod- 
erlein  (1780)  said:  “We  have  reached  a  field  which  we  have 
long  been  dreading,  ample  for  crops,  yet  sown  and  tangled 
with  briers  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  broadcast  by 
the  fruitful  ingenuity  of  theologians  and  nourished  by  the 
heats  of  councils  and  synods  mingled  with  the  tempests  of 
anathemas ;  crops  which  many  good  men  seem  to  think  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  or,  if  the  sacred  thicket  must  be  spared,  aban¬ 
doned  to  theologians  to  cultivate  it.”*‘ 

Dallas,  Texas. 


^^fForks,  Vol.  II,  p.  184. 

*^Institutio  Theologiae  Christianae,  Vol.  II,  pp.  333,  340. 
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JOB  AND  THE  NATION  ISRAEL 
Second  Study:  At  the  Mercy  of  the  Critics 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number ,  1939) 

Most  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  taken  up  with  the  addresses 
of  Job’s  friends  and  his  answers  to  them.  They  are  not  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  book  but  are  of  primary  importance.  To  view 
them  otherwise  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
book.  These  friends  attempt  as  best  they  can  to  probe  Job’s 
predicament.  He  does  not  understand  the  reason  for  his 
unusual  sufferings  nor  do  they.  It  is  no  small  problem  with 
which  these  men  are  wrestling.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
Bible  that  does  not  have  some  reference  to  trial.  The  Book 
of  Psalms  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  and  over  ninety 
have  some  reference  to  suffering.  There  is  no  believer  in 
the  Scriptures  whose  history  we  have  in  any  fullness  at 
all,  but  what  was  called  upon  to  endure  trouble  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  some  form.  Many  times  the  most  godly  were  the  most 
tried.  Let  your  mind  review  for  the  moment  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  David, 
Daniel,  Paul,  Peter,  the  early  disciples  and  apostles.  Did  not 
each  one  find  out  experientially  the  truth  of  the  words:  “But 
man  is  born  unto  trouble.  As  the  sparks  fly  upward”  (Job 
6:7).  Those  who  were  greatly  used  of  God  were  trained  in 
the  school  of  affliction  and  hardship. 

JOB  UNDER  THE  CRITICS’  SCRUTINY 

The  friends  of  Job  in  trying  to  explain  his  afflictions 
really  misrepresent  God  as  well  as  Job,  and  so  are  Satan’s 
tool  to  cause  Job  to  renounce  God.  Job’s  heart  feels  it  cannot 
accept  their  opinions  as  to  the  dealings  of  God  with  him. 
These  friends,  mark  you,  were  prominent,  wise,  and  pious 
men,  men  of  age  and  experience.  Their  arguments  were  good 
and  forceful,  but  they  were  based  on  wrong  premises.  Job 
refuses  to  admit  the  cogency  of  their  arguments  because  he 
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knows  of  his  own  innocence  of  their  charges  against  him. 
The  arguments  of  Job's  friends  go  from  veiled  insinuations 
to  open  denunciations.  As  the  argument  progresses  the 
friends  realize  that  they  are  unable  to  convince  him,  and 
they  become  more  and  more  harsh  and  severe.  They  begin 
mildly  but  are  astonished  that  Job  tries  to  refute  some  of 
their  primary  arguments,  and  finally  they  lose  confidence  in 
his  uprightness  and  sincerity.  Instead  of  applying  a  balm, 
wine,  and  oil  to  his  wounds,  they  cauterize  them,  pouring  in 
vitriol.  It  is  always  like  vinegar  on  soda  to  come  to  a  broken 
soul  and  dejected  spirit  prattling  about  platitudes  without 
sympathy. 

The  main  contention  of  Job’s  friends  was  that  suffering  is 
for  sin.  This  is  true  in  general  but  far  from  true  in  all 
cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Job’s  sufferings  were  not  the 
result  of  sin  so  much  as  they  were  the  trial  of  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  trial  of  his  faith.  His  friends  reasoned  that  some¬ 
thing  grievous  must  be  the  matter  with  Job  and  because 
they  could  not  see  it,  they  concluded  he  was  a  hypocrite  hid¬ 
ing  his  sin  and  his  real  self.  Job’s  friends  made  him  writhe 
more  than  Satan.  They  did  him  more  harm  than  the  devil. 
When  Job  knew  his  friends  were  wrong  in  their  contentions, 
he  was  stirred  to  resentment  against  them.  Throughout  the 
words  of  the  friends  there  is  special  pleading — they  do  not 
state  the  whole  case  at  all.  His  friends  were  merely  speaking 
truths  they  had  learned  from  memory;  he  spoke  his  words 
from  a  tortured  and  anguished  and  agonizing  heart.  Though 
his  comforters,  miserable  as  they  were,  pelted  him  with  in¬ 
considerate  words  he  had  more  faith  than  any  one  of  them 
(Job  13:16). 

Let  us  note  the  trend  of  reasoning  of  each  adviser. 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite  held  that  all  men  are  sinners  and  sin 
is  connected  with  suffering.  He  does  not  at  first  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Job  nor  his  integrity.  He  says:  “Remember,  1 
pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  innocent?  Or  where 
were  the  upright  cut  off?”  (4:7).  His  principle  is  true  in 
general,  but  does  not  explain  special  suffering.  What  of  the 
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case  of  Abel?  Was  he  not  upright  and  righteous  and  did  he 
not  perish,  being  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  his  murderous 
brother?  The  other  friends  seem  to  get  their  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  Eliphaz,  and  follow  his  reasoning,  but  more  and 
more  cast  doubts  on  the  piety  of  Job.  He  appeals  again  and 
again  to  his  own  observation  and  experience.  Notice  “as  I 
have  seen”  in  4 :8  and  “I  have  seen”  in  5 :3  together  with  the 
recital  of  his  vision  in  his  dream  recorded  in  4:12  ff.  See 
also  15 :17.  When  he  speaks  in  his  second  address  he  charges 
Job  with  guilt.  He  sets  forth  his  indictment  thus:  “Yea, 
thou  doest  away  with  fear.  And  hinderest  devotion  before 
God.  For  thine  iniquity  teacheth  thy  mouth.  And  thou 
choosest  the  tongue  of  the  crafty.  Thine  own  mouth  con- 
demneth  thee,  and  not  I;  Yea,  thine  own  lips  testify  against 
thee”  (15:4-6).  In  his  third  and  last  address  he  administers 
a  scathing  rebuke  to  Job  accusing  him  of  downright  wicked¬ 
ness.  Hear  the  severity  of  his  words :  “Is  not  thy  wickedness 
great?  Neither  is  there  any  end  to  thine  iniquities”  (22:5  ff). 
He  goes  on  to  charge  Job  with  stripping  the  naked  of  their 
clothing,  with  withholding  water  from  the  weary  and  bread 
from  the  hungry,  with  turning  away  widows  with  emptiness, 
and  with  robbing  the  fatherless  of  their  maintenance  and 
stay.  Think  of  it!  Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  God  made  concerning  Job  at  the  outset  of  the  book  and 
with  Job’s  own  recital  of  his  former  days  in  29:11-13; 
31:16-23.  Carrying  Eliphaz’s  argument  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  we  should  find  that  the  most  sinful  men  were  the 
most  afflicted. 

Bildad  the  Shuhite  appeals  to  tradition.  He  orders  his 
argument  after  this  manner:  “For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of 
the  former  age.  And  apply  thyself  to  that  which  their  fathers 
have  searched  out  (For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing.  Because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow) :  Shall 
not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee.  And  utter  words  out  of 
their  heart?”  (8:8-10).  Tradition  is  just  the  observation 
of  a  number  of  men,  and  many  times  is  no  more  correct  than 
individual  observation.  He  should  have  appealed  to  an  ob- 
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jective  norm  and  standard,  God’s  own  revelation  to  man,  in 
that  measure  in  which  God  had  already  made  Himself  known 
in  that  day.  In  his  second  address  Bildad  prefaces  his  words 
with  the  statement:  “Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out.  And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine”  and  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  multiplied  calamities  and  adversities 
that  assuredly  befall  the  wicked.  His  last  answer  to  Job 
is  quite  brief  and  he  contents  himself  with  admonishing  Job 
that  man  can  by  no  means  be  pure  and  just  before  God 
when  even  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  His  sight  (Chapters 
18;  25). 

Zophar  the  Naamathite  is  the  third  friend  and  he  feels 
he  must  speak  forth  his  word  of  consolation  and  comfort  also. 
He  appeals  to  the  law  principle  (not  the  law  of  Moses  for 
it  was  not  yet  given).  He  states  his  position  thus;  “Know 
therefore  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity 
deserveth”  (11:6).  If  God  were  an  exacting  God,  where 
would  sinful  man  be?  The  Psalmist  asks  this  same  question*. 
“If  thou,  Jehovah,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who 
could  stand?”  (Psa.  103:3).  In  his  second  and  last  address 
Zophar  points  out  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is 
short  and  that  he  perishes  forever  like  his  own  dung  (20:6-7). 
He  closes  summarily  with  the  words :  “This  is  the  portion  of  a 
wicked  man  from  God,  And  the  heritage  appointed  unto  him 
by  God”  (20:29).  He  is  quite  severe  and  denunciatory  in 
his  charges  as  one  would  expect  of  a  legalist.  Boiling  down 
the  words  of  a  legalist  to  the  basic  residuum,  we  shall  always 
find  him  saying,  “It’s  good  for  you  that  you  are  in  such  a 
plight.  You  are  getting  just  what  you  deserve  and  even  less. 
You  have  no  cause  to  complain.” 

All  these  men  based  God’s  infliction  of  suffering,  or  per¬ 
mission  of  it,  on  a  basis  of  justice  (for  sin)  rather  than  on 
a  basis  of  love.  They  were  miserable  comforters  (16:2)  and 
physicians  of  no  value  (13:4);  they  did  give  the  impression 
that  they  were  the  people  and  wisdom  would  die  with  them 
(12:2).  How  like  so  many  critics  of  our  day  are  these  critics! 
Their  criticisms  too  often  are  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
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Satan's  afflictions  were  sore,  but  the  criticisms  of  Job's 
friends  were  far  worse. 

ISRAEL  UNDER  THE  CRITICS'  SCRUTINY 

Since  Israel  has  been  suffering  for  centuries  she  has  not 
lacked  for  critics,  self-appointed,  self-sustained,  and  assur¬ 
edly  self-opinionated,  to  tell  her  the  reason  for  her  trials. 
Zechariah  gives  a  timely  word  here.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  his  prophecy,  after  noting  the  lessons  for  post-captivity 
Israel  in  the  history  of  their  forefathers*  disobedience  and 
punishment,  he  declares  God's  love  and  jealousy  for  Israel. 
God  says  through  the  prophet:  “And  I  am  very  sore  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  nations  that  are  at  ease;  for  I  was  but  a 
little  displeased,  and  they  helped  forward  the  affliction” 
(1:15).  It  is  as  though  a  father  were  reluctantly  punish¬ 
ing  his  own  child  with  a  stick  or  with  a  word  of  rebuke 
or  restraint  and  a  stranger  came  to  chasten  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  God  scattered  Israel  (Jer.  31:10),  but  the  nations  made 
them  howl  (Isa.  62:6).  Isaiah  tells  Babylon:  “I  was  wroth 
with  my  people,  I  profaned  mine  inheritance,  and  gave  them 
into  thy  hand:  thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy;  upon  the 
aged  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke”  (47:6).  The  con¬ 
trast  that  the  prophet  draws  between  God's  treatment  of 
Israel  and  the  dealings  of  the  nations  with  the  chosen  people 
is  marked.  The  critics  of  Israel  ask:  “Have  not  the  trials 
of  the  Jews  been  minutely  predicted  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets?”  This  question  goes  on  the  false  assumption  that 
God  sanctions  all  that  he  predicts.  By  the  same  token  God 
must  approve  of  all  wars  for  Christ  said  there  would  be 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Too,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  detailedly  foretold,  but  still  the  Holy  Spirit  notes  that 
it  was  with  “wicked  hands”  (implying  responsibility)  He 
was  crucified  and  slain.  Some  say:  “It  is  too  bad  the  poor 
Jews  have  to  suffer,  but  they  have  it  coming  to  them.”  On 
the  same  ground,  which  one  of  us,  apart  from  grace,  does 
not  have  infinitely  more  “coming  to  us?”  Then,  again,  what 
of  the  saved  Jews  in  the  present  suffering  in  Europe?  (We 
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understand  that  with  saved  Gentiles  they  form  the  body 
of  Christ,  but  to  the  persecuting  unsaved  world  all  Jews 
are  alike.)  Will  not  the  remnant  of  the  tribulation  time 
suffer  though  they  be  righteous?  (Cf.  the  imprecatory 
psalms).  Would  the  critics  say  that  these  godly  ones  have 
it  coming  to  them  also?  Many  are  satisfied  in  their  thinking 
that  the  Jews  are  suffering  because  they  have  objectionable 
traits,  personal  and  otherwise.  Is  not  this  the  same  method 
that  Job’s  friends  used?  Because  these  critics  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  real  reason  they  feel  they  must  find  any  petty 
reason  to  offer  as  cause  for  Israel’s  trials.  Those  who  lay 
their  sufferings  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  feel  they  have 
solved  the  problem  satisfactorily.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
no  words  of  man  can  in  the  least  mitigate  the  guilt  that 
attaches  to  Israel  for  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  noted  in 
the  gospel  narratives.  But  are  there  not  features  worth 
noting  in  this  regard?  Do  not  the  words  of  Christ,  “Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do”  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question?  The  list  of  culprits  in  Acts  4:27 
is  also  illuminating.  Still  others  say  that  the  very  plight 
of  Israel  proves  that  they  are  so  sinful  God  never  chose 
them  as  His  people.  If  God  did  not  choose  them  when  He 
said  the  words  of  Isaiah  44:1,  2,  then  He  never  chose  any 
believer  today  when  He  says,  “he  chose  us  in  him  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.”  We  are  aware  that  the  choice 
of  Israel  is  national  to  earthly  privilege  and  that  of  the 
believer  is  individual  to  heavenly  privilege,  but  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  now  only  of  the  surety  and  certainty  of  the  divine,  sov¬ 
ereign  choice.  How  unfair  and  cruel  and  inhumane  and 
unfeeling  and  harsh,  yea,  almost  savage  and  barbarous,  have 
been  many  of  the  criticisms  against  Israel!  She  knows  full 
well  how  Job  felt  when  pelted  with  unfeeling  words  from 
self-styled  physicians. 

St.  Augustine  tells  the  story  of  the  man  who  complained 
to  Almighty  God  about  a  neighbor,  saying,  “0  Lord,  take 
away  this  wicked  person!”  And  God  said,  “Which?”  How 
foolhardy  to  judge  without  the  mind  of  God!  He  shall  bring 
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to  light  the  hidden  things,  so  we  can  afford  to  refrain  from 
the  act  of  judging  the  suffering  and  the  tried.  May  God 
grant  that  we  shall  not  be  found  in  the  role  of  critic  or  judge 
of  His  suffering  people  Israel! 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April- June  Number ^  19^0) 
JOB’S  VICTORY 

Job’s  hour  of  victory  came.  The  sorrow  which  endured 
through  the  long  night  was  followed  by  the  morning  of  light 
and  triumph,  and  up  from  that  ash  heap  of  pain  rose  the 
loftiest  note  of  the  Old  Testament:  “For  I  know  that  my 
redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another ;  though  my  reins 
be  consumed  within  me”  (19:25-27).  ...  If  Job  had  said 
nothing  else,  that  sentence  alone  would  lift  him  among  the 
stars. 

— Cox.  Lives  That  Remind  Us,  p.  49. 
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THE  VICARIOUS  DEATH  OF  CHRIST 

In  The  Light  Of  The  Old  Testament 

By  Daniel  G.  Finestone,  Th.M. 

The  vicarious  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a 
novel  doctrine,  suddenly  introduced  as  a  new  idea  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era;  for  the  doctrine  of  substitution 
is  to  be  found  as  the  very  heart  of  the  teachings  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  Law,  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  many  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  this  doctrine 
are  to  be  found.  By  type  and  prophecy,  and  by  direct  and 
indirect  statement,  this  truth  is  reiterated,  expanded  and  ex¬ 
plained  until  it  stands  out  so  strikingly  and  in  such  bold 
relief  that  it  would  seem  an  impossibility  for  any  earnest 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  to  fail  to  recognize  its  cen¬ 
trality  in  the  religion  of  Israel. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  not  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  substitution  is  so  taught  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but,  accepting  that  as  true,  to  briefly  rehearse  the 
marvelous  wealth  of  teaching  with  which  these  ancient  writ¬ 
ings  surround  this  important  doctrine  and  to  discover  if  we 
can  the  spiritual  significance  which  the  Divine  Author,  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has  been  pleased  to  weave 
into  the  sacred  religion  of  Israel.  This  teaching  was  not  to 
be  fully  understood  perhaps  even  by  their  prophets,  “unto 
whom  it  was  revealed  that  not  unto  themselves  but  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things.”  We  who  are  living  in  a  later 
and  more  privileged  generation,  however,  may  more  fully 
understand,  to  whom  has  been  “preached  the  gospel  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven  which  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.” 
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I.  The  Covenants 

The  Scriptures  clearly  indicate  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not  an  emergency  measure  which  the  Deity  was  constrained 
to  hastily  enact  when  Adam  fell.  On  the  contrary  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  within  the  Godhead  there  existed  a  cove¬ 
nant  made  in  the  past  eternity,  “before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,”  which  is  as  it  were  the  constitution  of  heaven  from 
which  have  arisen  all  the  divine  acts  of  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion  that  have  transpired.  By  creation  it  was  intended  that 
beings  should  exist  who  could  enjoy  the  highest  fellowship 
and  matchless  bounty  of  the  family  of  God.  They  would  fall 
into  rebellion  and  culpable  guilt  which  would  merit  eternal 
death,  apparently  thwarting  the  divine  purpose  of  their  cre¬ 
ation  and  existence.  Under  these  circumstances  what  should 
be  done?  The  loftiest  though  costliest  plan  was  reached 
within  the  Godhead,  the  plan  of  their  redemption.  God  the 
Father  must  freely  give  the  Son  to  that  race;  the  Son  would 
identify  Himself  with  the  race  and  voluntarily  go  to  death  in 
their  place,  thus  permitting  the  original  purpose  of  the  God¬ 
head  to  be  fulfilled  in  them;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would  then 
be  free  to  come  and  apply  His  redemptive  work  to  the  hearts 
of  men  through  regeneration.  The  covenants  with  which 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereignty,  has  chosen  to  bind 
Himself  in  His  gracious  dealings  with  man,  are  the  outflow 
from  this  original  covenant  within  the  Godhead.  They  en¬ 
large  upon  and  explain  the  detail  of  this  original  covenant. 
Of  the  eight  recorded  covenants,  so  contracted,  two  were 
conditional — ^the  Edenic  and  the  Mosaic.  Due  to  man’s  failure 
to  live  up  to  his  conditions  of  the  covenants,  these,  having 
served  their  end,  were  both  abrogated.  The  six  remaining 
covenants  are  unconditional  in  that  God  binds  Himself  but 
does  not  bind  man. 

(1)  The  Adamic  Covenant  (Gen.  3:14-19). 

In  this  covenant  God  the  Son  whose  heel  would  be  bruised 
is  the  promised  “Seed  of  the  Woman.”  In  the  counsel  of  God, 
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He  is  the  One  given  by  the  Father,  who  is  “the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (Rev.  13:8). 

(2)  The  Noahic  Covenant  (Gen.  8:20-9:27). 

By  this  covenant  God  binds  Himself  to  pass  over  man’s 
iniquity  ensuring  for  the  future  the  stability  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  rainbow  speaks  of  that  other  rainbow  which 
surrounds  the  throne  of  the  Father  (Rev.  4:3).  He  it  is  who 
in  grace  gives  the  Son  to  bear  for  man  the  judgment  of  His 
just  wrath.  The  Son  is  to  come  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
“Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem.” 

(3)  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  (Gen.  15:18). 

God  here  promises  redemptive  blessings  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  The  first  is  a  heavenly 
seed,  the  Church,  who  of  God  were  “chosen  in  him  [Christ] 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love  having  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children”  (Eph.  1:4-5).  An  earthly 
seed  (Israel)  is  also  promised  to  Abraham. 

(4)  The  Palestinian  (Deut.  30:1-10)  and  (5)  Davidic  (2 
Sam.  7:16)  Covenants. 

God  pledges  certain  blessings  upon  Abraham’s  earthly 
seed,  Israel,  and  through  her  to  all  nations.  In  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Covenant  Israel’s  future  security  as  the  people  of  God, 
saved  and  safe  in  the  Promised  Land,  is  made  certain.  The 
blessing  upon  Israel  ensures  the  blessing  upon  the  nations. 
In  the  Davidic  Covenant  the  blessings  of  a  divine  monarch 
of  David’s  line,  whose  sway  is  to  be  universal  is  assured. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  worthy  of  universal  regal 
honors  by  virtue  of  His  redeeming  blood  (Rev.  5:9). 

(6)  The  New  Covenant  (Jer.  31:31-34). 

In  this  covenant  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  promised  gift 
to  men  in  regeneration.  He  links  man  in  fellowship  with 
God.  That  this  covenant  is  based  upon  the  substitutionary 
death  of  Christ  is  so  explained  by  the  Lord  at  the  institution 
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of  the  Eucharist.  When  He  gave  His  disciples  the  cup  He 
said,  “Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins” 
(Matt.  26:28).  This  covenant  is  sealed  therefore  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  just  as  the  earlier  covenants  were  typically 
sealed  by  blood  (Heb.  9:18-20).  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  free 
to  regenerate  sinners  and  transform  them  into  members  of 
the  family  of  God  on  this  ground. 

II.  Old  Testament  Types 

Through  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  Old  Testament,  rich 
spiritual  truths  have  been  conveyed  for  our  learning.  Whilst 
we  cannot  formulate  our  doctrines  from  these  alone,  for  they 
were  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  yet  they  shed  such  clear 
illumination  on  Biblical  doctrine  that  one  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  divine  wisdom  which  has  given  such  apt  illustrations 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  heart.  Such  typology  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  divine  authorship  of  the  Scriptures. 

(1)  The  Wilderness  Experience  of  the  Israelites, 

Many  spiritual  lessons  are  furnished  in  the  forty  years 
of  the  wilderness  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  for  “all  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples :  and  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  our  admonition”  (I  Cor.  10:11).  Among  other  im¬ 
portant  lessons  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutionary  sacrifice  was 
set  forth  t3pically. 

a.  The  Smitten  Rock  (Exod.  17:4-6)  (Num.  20). 

Upon  the  two  occasions  recorded  when  the  Israelites 
thirsted,  the  Rock  is  used  by  Divine  command  to  supply  them 
with  water.  The  first  was  at  Rephidim  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin,  the  other  at  Kadesh  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  On  both 
occasions  when  the  people  thirsted  they  murmured  against 
Moses.  At  Rephidim,  God  told  Moses  to  smite  the  Rock  with 
his  rod  and  water  would  fiow  out.  Moses  did  as  he  was  in¬ 
structed  and  the  waters  gushed  forth  to  satisfy  their  thirst. 
Moses’  rod  was  used  in  judgment  against  Egypt  when  he 
smote  the  river  changing  its  waters  into  blood  (Exod.  7:14- 
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17).  He  also  used  the  rod  to  bring  down  the  judgment  in  the 
plagues  of  fire  and  hail  (Exod.  9:23).  This  rod  then  speaks 
of  judgment.  Man’s  fallen  condition  is  typified  by  the 
Israelites’  state  of  thirst — a  divine  judgment  being  over  them. 
The  rock,  however,  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  t3rpifying 
Christ  (I  Cor.  10:4),  who  was  smitten  in  judgment  in  His 
death  upon  the  Cross.  From  the  crucified  Christ  have  fiowed 
the  life-giving  waters  of  salvation  (Isa.  12)  of  which  the 
water  and  the  blood  from  His  riven  side  speak.  The  thirsty 
soul  is  satisfied. 

Upon  the  second  occasion  when  the  people  thirsted,  Moses 
received  divine  instructions  to  again  take  his  rod  and  with 
Aaron  present,  merely  to  speak  to  the  rock  when  it  would 
give  forth  water.  He  disobeyed  in  his  anger  against  the 
people  and  by  again  smiting  the  rock  forfeited  the  honor  of 
leading  the  people  into  Canaan.  Moses  was  not  to  smite  the 
rock  the  second  time.  This  illustrates  the  truth  that  one 
smiting  at  the  Cross,  forever  satisfied  divine  justice,  since 
“Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many”  (Heb. 
9:28),  and  having  died,  “dieth  no  more”  (Rom.  6:9).  Aaron’s 
presence  speaks  of  the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  as  Priest 
which  He  performs  on  the  ground  of  the  accomplished  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Cross.  Here  we  see  God’s  provision  on  behalf 
of  sinful  man.  Himself  meets  the  sinner’s  need  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  substitute.  His  Son,  who  bears  their  judgment  seen  as 
a  smiting.  The  water  points  forward  to  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  result  of  accomplished  redemption. 

b.  Manna  (Exod.  16:14-22). 

Manna  was  probably  the  principal  food  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  wilderness  wanderings  because  of  its  constant  supply. 
Man’s  fallen  state  is  here  portrayed  as  that  of  spiritual 
hunger.  Christ  likens  and  contrasts  Himself  with  the  manna, 
in  that  in  symbol  it  points  to  Him  who  was  sent  by  God  from 
Heaven  giving  life  to  the  world  (John  6:33).  This  “Bread 
from  Heaven”  He  explained  is  “my  flesh  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world”  (v.  61).  Manna  could  only  sup¬ 
port  the  physical  life  for  comparatively  a  short  time,  but  the 
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voluntary  offering  of  Christ  in  death  as  man’s  substitute 
gives  to  man  spiritual  life  whereby  he  “lives  forever”  (v.  68). 
Here  the  lesson  is  that  the  Father  gave  the  Son  and  the  Son 
voluntarily  offered  Himself  in  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  man. 

c.  The  Brazen  Serpent  (Num.  21:4-9). 

The  Israelites’  wilderness  experience  was  undoubtedly  a 
trying  one.  The  hardships  of  the  journey,  their  lack  of 
agreeable  food  and  the  shortage  of  water  utterly  discouraged 
them.  In  this  depression  of  mind  and  body  they  fell  to  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  against  their  leader,  Moses.  They  were 
forgetful  of  the  rigors  of  the  Egyptian  slavery  from  which 
they  had  so  recently  escaped,  and  of  the  miraculous  provi¬ 
sions  which  had  ensured  their  safety  and  sustenance  on  the 
way.  They  were  ungrateful  and  rebellious.  As  a  punish¬ 
ment,  God  sent  fiery  serpents  among  them  and  many  were 
bitten  and  died.  When  the  people  realized  the  reason  for  this 
judgment,  they  confessed  their  sin  to  Moses  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  before  the  Lord.  God  in¬ 
structed  Moses  to  make  of  brass  a  fiery  serpent  and  lift  it 
upon  a  standard  in  the  view  of  all  the  people.  Moses  did  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  “it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten 
any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived”  (v. 
9).  Here  fallen  man  is  typified  as  a  victim  of  a  serpent’s 
sting,  his  poisoned  state  bringing  death,  a  remarkable  picture 
of  his  spiritual  condition.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  picture 
of  the  remedy  provided.  The  substitutionary  death  of  Christ 
is  clearly  depicted  and  was  so  explained  by  Christ  Himself 
(John  3:14-16).  God’s  part  in  saving  men  by  providing  a 
God-given  remedy  is  emphasized.  The  conflict  between  the 
Serpent  and  the  “Seed  of  the  Woman”  (Gen.  3:15)  is  here 
suggested.  The  brass  signifies  “judgment”  and  the  “lifting 
up”  signifies  the  mode  of  judgment,  namely  by  crucifixion. 
This  explains  how  the  “Seed”  was  “made  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin”  (2  Cor.  6:21).  It  teaches  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner  as  essential  to  salvation,  for  the  one  bitten  had  to 
look  upon  the  lifted  brazen  serpent.  Through  this  event  God 
desired  to  show  to  the  unhappy  Israelites  the  gracious  end 
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which  He  purposed  to  accomplish  through  them.  They  saw 
only  the  sufferings  on  the  way;  He  desired  them  to  see  the 
sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  which  would  lead  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  ultimately  to  be  consummated. 

(2)  Persons  Typifying  Substitution. 

a.  Adam  (Gen.  11.21-22). 

From  Adam’s  side  God  took  the  rib  out  of  which  He 
formed  woman.  Substitutionary  suffering  of  a  kind  is  com¬ 
mon  among  man.  Adam  suffered  and  thereby  another  gained. 
Frequent  illustrations  of  this  type  of  substitution  are  used. 
In  Christ’s  substitution,  however,  He  suffered  that  others 
might  not  bear  the  suffering.  He  died  that  others  might  not 
die.  However  it  was  from  Adam’s  opened  side  that  a  new 
life  sprung.  The  wounded  side  in  the  last  Adam  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  His  suffering  and  death  which  resulted  in  the  New 
Creation. 

b.  Abel  (Gen.  4:8-16). 

Abel  was  slain  by  his  brother  in  jealousy  as  Christ  was 
slain  by  His  brethren  “without  a  cause.”  In  the  death  of 
Abel,  we  see  in  type  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  as 
occurring  at  the  hand  of  man.  This  is  man’s  part  in  that 
transaction.  Abel’s  blood  cried  out  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
but  Christ’s  blood  “speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel” 
(Heb.  12:24),  and  points  to  propitiation  whereby  God  is 
made  propitious  toward  man  through  expiation  of  the  Sub¬ 
stitute. 

c.  Joseph  (Gen.  37). 

When  Joseph  was  sent  by  his  father  to  his  brethren,  they 
saw  him  from  the  distance  and  conspired  to  kill  him.  But 
upon  second  thought  they  decided  to  put  him  in  a  nearby  pit. 
Finally  they  sold  him  into  slavery  to  Midianite  traders  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver.  He  is  exalted  in  Egypt  and  saves 
his  brethren  from  famine.  Joseph  in  these  few  particulars 
is  a  type  of  Christ  who  was  sent  by  God  the  Father  to  His 
brethren  the  Jews.  They  sought  to  compass  His  death.  The 
pieces  of  silver  suggest  the  price  of  His  betrayal  by  Judas. 
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Israel’s  part  in  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  this  story.  If  the  story  of  Abel  speaks  of  man’s  part 
in  His  death  in  a  general  way,  this  account  seems  to  speak  of 
Israel’s  part  in  a  more  particular  way.  The  exaltation  of 
Christ  in  resurrection,  ascension  and  return  in  power  when 
He  will  save  His  brethren,  further  fulfils  the  similarity  to 
Joseph’s  experience. 

d.  Isaac  (Gen.  22). 

Abraham’s  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  to  offer  in 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  his  only  son  Isaac,  gives  to  us  a 
beautiful  type  of  God  the  Father’s  own  act  when  He  gave 
His  only  Son  to  die  for  man  on  the  same  hill.  Calvary.  The 
submission  of  Isaac  to  his  father  portrays  the  submission  of 
Christ  to  death  from  the  Father’s  hand.  Isaac’s  life  was 
spared  but  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  was  taken.  Isaac  would 
soon  have  died  at  the  end  of  his  natural  life  but  Christ’s  life 
was  unending.  Isaac’s  restoration  to  his  father  is  spoken  of 
(Heb.  11:19)  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection,  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

(3)  Incidents  Illustrating  Substitution. 

Some  of  the  recorded  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  in¬ 
directly  speak  of  the  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

a.  Adam  and  Eve's  Coats  of  Skin  (Gen.  3:21). 

Man’s  fallen  state  is  here  described  negatively  as  nakedness, 
a  state  which  shuts  him  out  of  God’s  presence.  The  remedy 
is  divinely  provided,  for  “unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them.’’  It  is 
God  who  provides  a  covering  for  them,  speaking  of  His  pro¬ 
vision  of  salvation.  The  skins  necessitated  the  death  of  the 
animal  from  which  they  were  taken  and  suggest  the  death  of 
Christ  whereby  the  sinner  is  clothed  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ. 

b.  Melchizedek  Offering  Bread  and  Wine  (Gen.  14:18-20). 
Melchizedek  in  his  priestly  office,  a  greater  than  Abraham, 

“brought  forth  bread  and  wine.”  Since  Christ  in  a  later 
day  instituted  these  elements  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  typical 
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of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  they  speak  of  a  substi¬ 
tutionary  sacrifice.  “Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you”  (John  6:53). 
c.  Moses*  Offer  as  a  Vicarious  Sacrifice  (Exod.  32:30-34). 

After  the  Israelites  had  worshipped  the  Golden  Calf, 
Moses  told  them,  “peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  your  sin.”  Pleading  for  them  before  the  Lord,  he  said 
“blot  me  I  pray  thee  out  of  thy  Book  which  Thou  hast  writ¬ 
ten.”  Moses  was  not  permitted  to  die  for  the  people,  for 
God’s  justice  demands  that  “whosoever  hath  sinned  against 
Me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.”  But  though  Moses  was 
not  permitted  to  be  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  there  was  “One  like 
unto  Moses”  who  was  permitted  to  be  this.  There  is  nothing 
in  human  experience  which  fully  answers  to  Christ’s  substi¬ 
tution  for  the  human  race.  All  illustrations  are  mere  side¬ 
lights  upon  this.  The  dignity  of  the  Substitute  and  the  divine 
acceptance  of  the  substitution  lift  this  act  out  of  the  realm 
of  the  human.  Some  deny  the  morality  of  such  an  act.  This 
would  perhaps  be  true  if  Christ’s  death  had  been  involuntary. 
But  His  own  statement,  “no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself”  (John  10:18)  teaches  the  voluntariness  of 
that  act. 

(4)  The  Tabernacle, 

The  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  God’s  dwelling 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  redeemed  people.  Since  the  ground 
upon  which  God  has  such  intimate  communion  with  man  is 
found  only  in  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  Tabernacle  a  recognition 
of  this  truth  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  redeemed  people, 
for  we  read,  “Thy  way  0  God  is  in  the  Sanctuary”  (Psalm 
77:13).  This  is  exactly  what  we  find.  So  many  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  so  much  of  the  furniture  used  in  the  Tabernacle 
suggest  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  that  we  must  for  lack 
of  space  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  outstanding  illus¬ 
trations. 

a.  The  Brazen  Altar  (Exod.  27:1-8). 

The  first  article  of  furniture  on  entering  the  sacred  en- 
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closure  is  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice.  Its  position  as  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  highly  significant  for  it  teaches  that 
the  only  way  into  the  presence  of  God  is  by  the  way  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Altar  was  made  of  wood  overlaid  with  brass. 
The  wood  itself  could  not  resist  the  heat  of  the  fire  unless  it 
were  protected  by  metal.  If  the  wood  sets  forth  the  human¬ 
ity  of  Christ,  the  brass  would  thus  speak  of  His  deity 
whereby  He  could  bear  the  fire  of  divine  judgment.  The 
grate  was  a  network  of  brass  in  the  heart  of  the  Altar  where 
the  fire  burnt.  So  it  was  in  the  heart  that  Christ  suffered; 
not  only  in  the  physical  sense  but  “His  soul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin.”  The  significance  of  the  Altar  is  more 
fully  seen  in  the  offerings  which  were  made  thereon.  We 
will  consider  these  later.  That  the  Altar  speaks  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  for  the  sinner  is  witnessed  in  the  astonishing  fact 
that  since  the  Cross,  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  has  disappeared 
from  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  became  superfluous  after  the 
Great  Antitype  was  fulfilled. 

b.  The  Vail  (Exod.  26:31-35). 

The  four-colored  vail  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  from 
the  Holy  Place.  The  vail  shut  off  the  service  of  the  priests 
from  the  Shekinah  Glory  within  which  was  the  Presence  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  His  redeemed  people.  This  vail  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  that  separation  of  the  sinner  from  God  which  even 
the  ceremonial  sacrifice  could  not  remove,  for  the  sinner  did 
not  have  approach  to  God  except  by  the  priest  who  served  in 
the  Holy  Place.  But  even  a  priest  could  not  appear  before 
God  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  for  only  the  High  Priest  had 
this  access  once  a  year  and  then  not  without  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  Mercy  Seat. 

This  vail  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  after  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ — signifying  that  it  was  a  supernatural 
rending.  The  vail  is  typical  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the 
breaking  of  which  the  sinner  has  immediate  access  into  the 
Divine  Presence.  The  sinner  is  seen  as  in  a  state  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  God  but  through  the  substitutionary  death  of 
Christ  is  brought  nigh. 
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c.  The  Mercy  Seat  (Exod.  25:10-22). 

The  only  piece  of  furniture  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  This  consisted  of  a  chest  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold  upon  the  lid  of  which,  at  each  end,  stood 
two  cherubim  made  of  gold.  Between  the  cherubim  and  upon 
the  Mercy  Seat  dwelt  the  Shekinah  Glory,  the  Divine  Presence, 
whose  light  shone  upon  the  High  Priest  as  he  entered  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  These  cherubim  wait  with  wings  out¬ 
stretched  as  if  arrested  in  their  flight.  Their  eyes  look  down 
toward  the  Mercy  Seat,  gazing  as  it  were  upon  that  which 
makes  propitiation,  namely  the  blood  sprinkled  there  by  the 
High  Priest.  Someone  has  called  them  ''Justice  and  Judg¬ 
ment,”  who  are  impeded  from  the  execution  of  their  stern 
office  by  the  sprinkled  blood  of  propitiation.  Through  the 
efficiency  of  the  blood  the  Throne  of  Judgment  is  changed 
into  the  Throne  of  Grace  and  the  High  Priest  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chosen  People  obtains  access  and  favor  with 
God,  whereby  the  people  are  rendered  acceptable  to  Him  for 
the  space  of  one  year.  The  blood  which  effects  so  great  a 
transformation  in  the  standing  of  a  sinner  before  God  can¬ 
not  be  the  blood  of  animals  but  this  is  a  type  of  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God  given  at  Calvary.  His  blood  in  this  ''once- 
for-all”  sacriflce  is  not  of  transient  value  as  the  blood  of 
animals  but  is  efficacious  forever. 

d.  The  Priest  (Lev.  8). 

The  consecration  of  the  priest  was  accomplished  through 
sacrifice.  The  service  of  the  Lord  could  not  be  performed 
apart  from  the  recognition  of  the  ground  which  makes  it  all 
possible,  the  sacriflce  of  God^s  Son  for  men.  The  ram  of 
consecration  was  slain  and  its  blood  was  placed  upon  the  tip 
of  the  priest’s  right  ear,  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.  This  sjnnbolic  rite 
signified  that  it  required  a  blood-sprinkled  ear  to  listen  to 
the  Divine  voice,  a  blood-sprinkled  hand  to  handle  the  sacred 
objects  and  only  a  blood-sprinkled  foot  could  tread  the  courts 
of  the  Lord. 
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(5)  The  Offerings. 

It  is  in  the  offerings  that  we  see  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  portrayal  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ.  Generally 
“sacrifice”  and  “offering”  are  used  synonymously  but  not 
every  offering  is  a  sacrifice,  as  for  example  the  Meal  Offer¬ 
ing.  Sacrifice  is  the  most  characteristic  expression  of  Israel’s 
religion  although  as  an  institution  it  is  as  old  as  the  race 
itself.  It  was  used  in  Israel  for  both  purification  and  expia¬ 
tion.  The  sacrifice  had  a  spiritual  value  as  well  as  a  cere¬ 
monial.  As  the  latter  it  was  the  means  of  the  restoration  of 
the  offender  into  the  outward  privilege  of  a  member  of  a 
Covenant  People  who  enjoyed  a  special  relationship  with  God. 
It  accomplished  this  apart  from  the  attitude  or  spirit  in 
which  the  offerer  performed  this  act.  In  such  a  case  it  was 
merely  an  act  of  obedience.  But  in  its  spiritual  meaning  only 
the  truly  repentant,  the  possessor  of  faith  in  the  word  of 
God  could  receive  its  benefits.  Whether  such  a  one  saw  the 
full  meaning  of  sacrifice  as  prefiguring  the  substitutionary 
offering  of  the  coming  Messiah  or  not  we  can  be  sure  that 
many  of  the  enlightened  Jews  saw  and  understood  its  hidden 
meaning.  Simeon,  John  the  Baptist  and  Hannah  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Messiah  as  “The  Lamb  of  God,”  “Thy  Salvation,” 
and  the  like,  are  examples  of  those  who  saw  Him  in  this 
character. 

Two  special  features  of  Mosaic  animal  sacrifice  emphasize 
its  vicarious  nature.  Firstly,  the  offerer  was  not  merely  a 
grateful  worshipper  but  a  conscience  stricken  soul.  Secondly, 
the  sacrifice  he  brought  was  not  a  mere  gift  but  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  The  Israelite  knew  that  apart  from  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins  (Lev.  17:11).  He  un¬ 
derstood  that  blood  meant  death.  Some  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  blood  signified  life  because  of  the  fact  that  life  is 
sustained  by  blood,  and  that  the  sacrifice  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  God  is  the  Giver  of  life.  If  blood  meant  life  then 
blood  from  a  live  animal  would  have  been  just  as  valuable, 
but  shed  blood  from  a  sacrificed  victim  alone  was  acceptable. 
“The  manipulation  of  the  blood  by  the  priest  was  the  cen- 
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tral  action  of  the  ceremony,”  showing  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  thought  of  expiation  for  sins  through  the  death 
of  a  substitutionary  victim. 

Just  as  the  New  Testament  presupposes  the  teaching 
about  God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  therefore  does  not  repeat 
it,  so  also  the  Old  Testament  teaching  regarding  sacrifices  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  New  Testament  authors  and  the 
reader’s  familiarity  with  sacrifices  is  assumed. 

A.  The  Non-Sweet  Savor  Offerings. 

There  are  two  offerings  in  Scripture  of  the  Non-Sweet 
Savor  character,  the  Sin  Offering  and  the  Trespass  Offering. 
These  speak  of  the  vicariousness  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  His  sufferings  as  at  the  Hand  of 
the  Father — ^where  He  forsakes  His  Son  (Psalm  22).  In 
these  sacrifices  the  doctrine  of  substitution  is  the  central 
point  stressed — Christ  taking  the  sinner’s  place.  It  may  be 
that  the  Sin  Offering  has  reference  to  the  sin  nature  but  the 
Trespass  Offering  to  sinful  acts. 

(a)  The  Sin  Offering  (Lev.  4:1-35,  6:26-30). 

This  offering  was  to  be  made  for  sins  of  ignorance,  there¬ 
by  acknowledging  that  sins  of  ignorance  are  infractions  upon 
God’s  rights  and  that  the  world  is  His  property.  Separate 
provision  is  made  for  the  priest,  the  people  collectively,  the 
king  and  the  individual.  The  sinner  according  to  his  station 
brought  a  perfect  animal  without  blemish  to  the  priest  at  the 
Tabernacle  entrance.  The  offender  laid  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  animal,  thus  identifying  himself  with  the  victim,  and 
not  merely  setting  it  apart  as  holy,  for  in  that  case  the  priest 
would  have  laid  on  his  hand.  Then  the  offender  himself  slew 
the  animal  as  though  he  acknowledged,  “My  sins  slew  this 
innocent  victim.”  Some  writers  object  to  the  idea  that  these 
offerings  were  vicarious  because  the  sin  for  .which  they  were 
offered  did  not  involve  the  death  penalty.  To  this  we  reply 
that  though  these  sins  did  not  bring  about  the  execution  of 
the  offender,  yet  every  offence,  even  though  considered  of  a 
minor  character,  brought  upon  that  individual  the  sentence 
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of  death,  who  was  therefore  before  God  potentially  dead  by 
virtue  of  that  sin. 

God’s  law  is  vindicated  in  this  substitutional  sacrifice.  No 
transfer  of  the  sin  from  the  offender  to  the  victim  is  con¬ 
templated  for  the  body  of  the  Sin  Offering  was  burned  “with¬ 
out  the  camp,”  not  because  it  was  “sin  saturated”  but  rather 
because  “an  unholy  camp  was  an  unfit  place  for  a  holy  Sin 
Offering.”  “The  Sin  Offerings  are  expiatory,  substitutional 
and  efficacious  (Lev.  4:12,  29,  35),  and  have  in  view  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  law  through  substitutional  sacrifice”  (Sco¬ 
field).  That  Christ’s  death  upon  Calvary  is  the  substance  of 
which  this  Mosaic  ritual  was  the  shadow  is  so  interpreted 
in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  13:10-13).  The  offering  of  this 
sacrifice  was  not  optional  or  voluntary  but  imperative  upon 
the  offender,  responding  to  the  demands  upon  him  of  God’s 
holiness. 

(b)  The  Trespass  Offering  (Lev.  5:1-6:30,  7:1-7). 

This  was  offered  for  disobedience  to  the  Law  of  God, 
hence  called  the  Trespass  Offering.  The  Sin  Offering  vindi¬ 
cated  the  character  of  God  as  holy  but  the  Trespass  Offering 
vindicated  His  government  as  just.  A  twofold  aspect  of 
an  offense  is  recognized:  the  first  as  against  God  and  the 
second  as  against  man.  Every  offence  against  man  is  also 
an  offence  against  God.  The  more  important  aspect  of  a 
trespass  is  that  against  God.  So  much  is  God  the  offended 
party  that  the  manward  aspect  is  almost  entirely  obscured. 
David  expressed  this  when  he  said,  “Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight”  (Psalm  51:4). 
In  an  offense  against  a  fellow  man,  restitution  must  first  be 
made  before  an  offering  to  God  may  be  given.  Not  only  must 
restitution  to  man  be  made  but  one-fifth  of  the  amount  must 
be  added  as  a  penalty  before  it  is  a  complete  restitution.  In 
this  day  when  so  much  is  being  said  about  justice  for  the 
criminal  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  justice 
for  the  offended  party.  In  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  only  is 
full  restitution  made  toward  God,  but  “He  has  gained  more 
by  redemption  than  ever  He  lost  by  the  Fall.”  An  eternal 
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advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  work  of  the  Cross.  But 
man  is  also  the  gainer  by  the  Cross.  He  is  not  merely  re¬ 
stored  thereby  to  Adamic  innocency  but  he  is  clothed  in  the 
merits  of  Christ.  These  offerings  did  not  include  presump¬ 
tuous  sins,  those  sinful  acts  deliberately  committed  with  a 
view  of  later  making  offering  in  expiation.  For  such  a  sin 
there  was  no  offering  provided  but  certain  vengeance. 

B.  The  Sweet  Savor  Offerings, 

These  three  offerings:  the  Burnt,  the  Peace  and  the  Meal, 
represent  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  as  well  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God  in  contrast  with  the  Non-Sweet  Savor  Offerings 
where  God  turns  from  His  Son.  In  these  the  perfect  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sacred  offering  is  seen.  ‘‘They  typify  Christ  in 
His  own  perfections  and  in  His  affectionate  devotion  to  the 
Father^s  will.”  This  aspect  of  the  Cross  is  wrongly  over¬ 
emphasized  in  many  modern  theories  which  discount  or  deny 
the  “Non-Sweet”  aspect  of  His  death.  Thus  both  the  Holiness 
of  God  and  the  awfulness  of  man’s  sin  are  minimized,  for  the 
Non-Sweet  Savor  Offerings  are  of  particular  value  to  God. 
(a)  The  Burnt  Offering  (Lev.  1:1-17,  6:8-13). 

Man’s  acknowledgment  of  his  failure  and  insufficiency 
toward  God  was  made  in  the  Burnt  Offering.  This  sacrifice 
was  of  a  male  without  blemish  and  thus  spoke  of  One  “who 
offering  Himself  without  spot  to  God  delighted  to  do  His  will 
even  in  death.”  No  human  being  ever  brought  joy  to  the 
heart  of  God  until  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  own  perfections 
and  in  complete  devotion  to  the  Father  joyfully  submitted 
to  do  His  whole  will  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.  The 
burning  of  the  whole  of  the  animal  symbolized  this  complete 
devotion.  This  was  an  optional  sacrifice  with  a  wide  choice 
of  animals:  an  ox  speaking  of  Christ  as  obedient  unto  death, 
a  lamb  as  submissive  to  the  Father’s  will,  a  goat  as  identified 
with  the  sinner,  or  a  pigeon  speaking  of  the  poverty  of  the 
One  “who  for  our  sakes  became  poor.”  Not  only  was  the 
death  of  Christ  substitutional  but  through  His  death  His 
life  becomes  substitutional  for  the  sinner,  doing  for  him 
before  God  what  he  himself  could  never  do. 
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(b)  The  Peace  or  Thank  Offering  (Lev.  3:1-17,  7:11-21). 

This  offering  could  be  made  as  a  thanksgiving,  as  a  vow 
or  as  a  freewill  offering,  showing  the  varied  relationships 
which  exist  between  God  and  the  believer  who  enjoys  the 
peace  which  Christ’s  substitutionary  death  on  the  Cross  has 
made  for  him.  The  victim  could  be  of  the  herd  or  of  the 
flock,  either  male  or  female,  showing  the  perfection  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Son  of  God.  These  include  both  the  sterner 
characteristics  of  the  male  and  the  gentler  qualities  of  the 
female.  Christ  is  the  all  sufficient  One  so  that  the  need  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  office  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  met  in  the  perfections  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  sacrifice  from  all 
the  others  lies  in  the  sacrificial  meal  which  follows  the  actual 
sacrifice,  for  the  animal  was  divided,  part  went  for  God  and 
part  for  man.  The  priest  fed  on  the  breast  and  the  shoulder, 
pointing  to  the  devotion  and  the  strength  which  comes  to 
the  believer  as  he  partakes  of  the  benefits  of  the  Cross.  The 
flesh  of  this  offering  was  “most  holy”  and  could  only  be 
eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  where  the  believer-priest  functions. 
Christ  as  the  all  sufficient  One  is  the  keynote  of  the  Peace 
Offering.  Toward  man  “He  made  peace”  (Col.  1:20),  He 
“proclaimed  peace”  (Eph.  2:17)  and  “is  our  peace  (Eph. 
2:14).  Toward  God  He  made  propitiation,  and  is  the  delight 
of  the  Father’s  heart.  Thus  He  becomes  the  “meeting  ground” 
on  which  a  propitiated  God  and  a  reconciled  sinner  meet. 

(c)  The  Meal  Offering  (Lev.  2,  6:14-23). 

The  Meal  Offering  is  an  exception  among  the  offerings  in 
that  it  is  the  only  one  wherein  no  blood  sacrifice  is  com¬ 
manded.  This  however  does  not  deny  the  substitutional  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  offering  but  shows  rather  that  animal  sac¬ 
rifice  could  not  convey  all  that  the  substitutionary  death  of 
Christ  means.  That  this  offering  signifies  death  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  grain  is  not  offered  in  the  form  of  seed, 
but  is  seed  which  has  first  been  ground  into  fine  flour,  part 
of  which  is  “the  Memorial”  and  is  put  in  the  fire  and  burnt 
into  ash,  speaking  of  His  suffering  unto  death.  The  fine 
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flour  points  to  the  evenness  and  balance  of  His  character  in 
which  no  quality  was  in  excess  and  none  lacking,  and  would 
mean  not  only  His  perfect  humanity  as  such  but  His  perfect 
humanity  as  a  sacrifice  obedient  unto  death.  Here  we  see 
the  portrayal  of  “the  Man  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  ingredients  with  the  fine  flour,  beautifully  describe 
His  attributes.  The  oil  typifies  the  Holy  Spirit  and  teaches 
that  He  did  everything  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The 
frankincense  presents  the  object  of  His  life,  that  He  did 
evenrthing  to  the  glory  of  God,  “a  perfect,  self  emptied  and 
obedient  man  on  the  earth,  doing  the  will  of  God,  acting  by 
the  authority  of  the  Word  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
had  a  sweet  odor  which  could  only  be  for  divine  acceptance.” 
The  salt  refers  to  the  pungency  of  the  truthfulness  and  right¬ 
eousness  He  exhibited.  “The  frankincense  was  most  accept¬ 
able  to  God,  the  salt  was  most  profitable  for  man.”  But  two 
ingredients  were  excluded.  The  first  is  “leaven  which  always 
in  Scripture  is  the  symbol  of  evil.”  Christ  was  the  sinless, 
spotless,  perfect  man,  there  was  no  leaven  in  Him.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  “honey”  and  is  the  symbol  of  the  natural  sweetness 
and  attractiveness  which  has  such  an  appeal  to  the  natural 
man.  Christ  did  not  use  the  artifices  that  please  men  in 
order  to  accomplish  His  work,  “there  was  no  beauty  that  ^e 
should  desire  Him”  (Isa.  53:2),  but  He  was  graced  by  all 
the  fragrance  of  the  Spirit’s  presence  which  drew  to  Himself 
the  discerning  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

C.  Other  Offerings. 

(a)  The  Two  Birds  (Lev.  14:1-7,  49-53). 

The  sinner  here  is  represented  by  a  leper.  For  his  cere¬ 
monial  cleansing  the  priest  had  two  birds.  A  bird  symbolizes 
a  heavenly  being.  One  of  these  birds  is  killed  in  an  earthen 
vessel  over  running  water,  speaking  of  Christ’s  humanity 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  quickened  Him  from  death.  The 
second  bird  is  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  first  bird,  signifying 
that  the  two  birds  are  linked  together  in  the  typology  that 
it  portrays.  Then  this  second  bird  is  released  to  fly  away. 
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a  beautiful  picture  of  Christ’s  resurrection  and  ascension, 
bearing  His  own  blood  and  its  eificacy  for  us  into  Heaven 
(Rom.  4:25).  In  this  sacrifice  we  also  see  a  type  of  the  way 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation  is  applied  to  the  sinner.  The  priest 
seeks  the  leper  and  not  the  leper  the  priest,  just  as  Christ 
“came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost”  (Lk.  19:10) ; 
in  fact,  the  leper  does  nothing,  but  rather,  all  is  done  for  him 
(Rom.  4:4-5). 

(b)  The  Red  Heifer  (Num.  19:1-22)  (Heb.  9:13-15). 

If  the  sacrifice  of  the  Two  Birds  represents  the  cleansing 
of  the  sinner  effected  through  the  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  the  offering  of  the  Red  Heifer  represents 
the  ground  upon  which  the  cleansed  sinner  is  kept  clean  and 
safe  for  eternity.  A  red  heifer  without  spot  or  blemish  upon 
which  never  came  yoke,  is  brought  to  the  priest  who  leads 
her  “without  the  camp”  where  she  is  slain  and  the  entire 
carcase  is  burned.  With  its  ashes  are  mingled  the  ashes  of 
cedar-wood,  hyssop  and  scarlet  which  are  burnt  with  it. 
This  is  a  remarkable  portrayal  of  Christ  in  His  lofty  submis¬ 
sion,  voluntarily  going  to  the  Cross.  Notice  that  this  sacrifice 
is  made  “without  the  camp”  not  because  it  is  “saturated  with 
sin”  but  because  it  is  too  holy  a  sacrifice  to  be  made 
within  the  camp  of  the  world  or  of  Judaism  where  men 
dwell.  The  ashes  are  laid  up  by  the  priest  in  a  vessel 
and  are  used  for  sprinkling  on  the  waters  of  purification  as 
it  is  needed  for  cleansing.  This  offering  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers,  the  book  of  the  wilderness  journey,  and  shows 
the  ground  of  its  constant  efficacy  to  the  pilgrim  saint, 
needing  cleansing  in  the  pilgrim  pathway.  It  is  found  in  the 
once-for-all  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  No  need  of  the  continual 
offering  in  the  Mass,  but  there  is  need  of  a  continual  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  once-for-all  offering,  for  this  offering  although 
made  in  the  past  is  efficacious  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  security  of  the  believer  is  thus  assured  and  the  salvation 
wrought  for  him  from  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  fully  con¬ 
summated. 
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(6)  The  Feasts  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  23:4-44). 

Seven  great  festivals  were  given  to  Israel  which  were 
to  be  observed  every  year.  These  feasts  were  the  religious 
expression  of  a  redeemed  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sacred  privileges.  But  the  ground  of  all  their  redemptive 
joys  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicarious  death  of  their  coming 
Messiah  and  was  typified  by  the  sacrifices  offered  during 
the  festivities.  Each  of  the  feasts  celebrated  one  or  more 
phases  of  redemptive  experience.  In  the  annual  cycle  of 
these  feasts,  the  chronological  order  is  descriptive  of  the 
entire  history  of  Israel  in  her  past,  present  and  future,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  celebrating  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles, 
looking  forward  to  her  future  millennial  glory. 

a.  The  Passover  (Lev.  23:4-5)  (Exod.  12). 

This  feast  is  the  memorial  to  Israel  of  the  deliverance  by 
blood  from  Egyptian  bondage.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  doorposts  of  the  Israelite  home 
spelt  safety  from  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  for  its 
inmates,  who  secure  within  feasted  upon  the  roast  flesh  of 
the  sacrificed  lamb.  The  blood  constituted  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  from  judgment.  “Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us”  (I  Cor.  5:7-8),  writes  the  Apostle,  referring  to  His  sub¬ 
stitutional  death,  whereby  the  sinner  in  obedient  faith  is 
saved  by  His  blood,  is  redeemed  unto  God,  and  lives  feasting 
on  Him,  the  Lamb  of  God. 

b.  Unleavened  Bread  (Lev.  23:6-8)  (Exod.  13:1-10). 

This  feast  followed  the  Passover,  teaching  that  after  re¬ 
demption  comes  holiness,  the  fruit  of  redemption.  An  offer¬ 
ing  by  fire  was  made  and  spoke  to  the  feasters  of  what  God’s 
standard  of  holiness  demanded  and  also  pointed  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  satisfaction,  the  death  of  the  “Just  One.”  The  fire 
of  Christ’s  devotion  to  the  vindication  of  His  Father’s  holi¬ 
ness  utterly  consumed  Him,  fulfilling  the  words,  “the  zeal 
of  Thine  House  hath  eaten  Me  up”  (John  2:17).  The  offering 
thus  demonstrated  God’s  Holiness,  the  believer’s  holiness 
positionally  and  the  ground  of  his  holiness  experimentally. 
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c.  First  fruits  (Lev.  23:9-14). 

The  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  pointing  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  on  that  day.  For  a  burnt  offering,  a  he-lamb  without 
blemish  was  sacrificed  and  a  meal  offering  was  made,  all 
speaking  of  His  person  and  work.  The  waving  of  the  sheaf 
of  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  before  the  Lord  speaks,  not  only 
of  His  resurrection,  but  of  the  earnest  and  type  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  His  people  (I  Cor.  15:20). 

d.  Pentecost  (Lev.  25:15-22). 

Fifty  days  after  the  Feast  of  the  Firstfruits,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  held  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  coinciding  with  the  date  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  to  form 
the  Church.  Not  only  were  burnt  and  meal  offerings  to  be 
made,  but  also  a  sin  offering  and  peace  offerings.  The  sin 
offering  is  of  special  importance  here,  explaining  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  could  indwell  a  Church  in  which 
there  is  sin,  the  ground  of  expiation  of  sin  made  by  Christ 
in  the  death  of  the  Cross.  For  this  reason  leaven  is  present 
in  the  two  wave-loaves  offered,  because  there  is  evil  in  the 
Church  (Matt.  13:33). 

e.  Trumpets  (Lev.  23:23-25). 

The  long  interval  from  Pentecost  to  this  feast  answers 
to  the  long  period  of  this  present  Dispensation.  The  blowing 
of  trumpets  is  for  the  regathering  of  Israel,  but  it  also  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  day  when  the  Trumpet  shall  sound  and  “the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  and  we  shall  be  changed” 
(I  Cor.  15:52),  and  of  “our  gathering  together  unto  Him” 
(II  Thess.  2:1).  We  find  here  also  an  offering  made  by  fire 
“unto  the  Lord,”  for  the  Cross  must  ever  be  kept  in  the  fore, 
as  the  basis  of  all.  In  the  same  month  is  kept  the  “Day  of 
Atonement.” 

f.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16)  (Lev.  23:26-32). 

In  the  elaborate  ceremonialism  of  the  solemn  Day  of 
Atonement  the  interest  centers  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  two 
goats.  One  goat  was  not  enough  to  portray  the  whole  picture 
of  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ,  so  two  are  offered. 
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The  goat  that  is  slain  is  “for  the  Lord,”  speaking  of  that 
aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  valuable  to  God  as 
vindicating  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  His  law,  and 
as  such  it  was  expiatory.  The  High  Priest  took  the  shed 
blood  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  “within  the  vail,”  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  and  before  the  Mercy  Seat.  The  blood  changed  what 
must  have  been  otherwise  the  Throne  of  Judgment,  into  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  Upon  completing  the  rites  with  the  slain 
goat,  the  High  Priest,  as  the  representative  of  the  people, 
laid  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  con¬ 
fessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  and  transgressions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  after  which 
it  was  led  by  a  man  into  the  wilderness  and  let  go.  The 
placing  of  the  sins  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  animal  speaks  of  One  who  “bore  our  sins  in  His  body 
on  the  Tree,”  and  emphasizes  man’s  advantage  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  whereby  man’s  sins  are  put  away  from  before  God 
(Hebrew  9:26;  Rom.  8:33,  34). 

Atonement  is  purely  an  Old  Testament  word  and  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  New  Testament  meaning  of  at-one-ment 
or  “reconciliation.”  It  means  to  cover  sin  for  a  limited  period 
by  a  blood  sacrifice.  Sin  is  not  washed  away,  but  merely 
“covered”  or  deferred  for  a  time.  The  inadequacy  of  this 
Old  Testament  arrangement  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
sin  is  evident,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  les¬ 
son  leading  to  that  final,  complete  and  permanent  satisfaction 
for  sin  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  later  to  accomplish 
(Zech.  13:1).  When  the  High  Priest  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  with  the  blood,  the  great  host  of  the  people  remained 
outside  the  court,  expectantly  waiting  for  his  reappearance. 
His  return  signified  to  the  people  that  their  sins  were  divinely 
covered  for  the  space  of  one  year.  Christ  our  High  Priest, 
in  His  ascension,  has  entered  into  Heaven  where  He  presents 
the  efficacy  of  His  blood  before  God  in  behalf  of  man  (Heb. 
4:14,  6:20,  9:7-14).  “Unto  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation”  (Heb. 
9:28). 
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g.  Tabernacles  (Lev.  23:33-44). 

This  feast  was  both  memorial  and  prophetic;  memorial 
of  Israel's  redemption  out  of  Egypt  and  prophetic  of  her 
millennial  glory  after  her  regathering  and  restoration  (Zech. 
14:16-21)  as  also  of  the  Church  reigning  with  Christ.  But 
even  in  the  rejoicing  of  those  seven  days  of  feasting,  the 
offerings  made  by  fire  must  not  be  omitted,  suggesting  that 
throughout  the  future  Golden  Age,  the  theme  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ  will  be  as  prominent  as  it  ever  was.  The  reign 
of  the  King  of  Kings  who  is  the  Redeemer  of  men,  is  the 
climactic  theme  of  the  Feasts  of  Jehovah. 

(7)  Legal  and  Ceremonial  Rites. 

The  whole  of  Israel’s  legal  and  ceremonial  law  is  steeped 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutionary  sacrifice.  Every  means 
was  utilized  to  emphasize  this  fundamental  doctrine  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Israelite. 

a.  Circumcision  (Lev.  12:2-4). 

On  the  eighth  day  after  birth  every  male  child  of  Israel 
was  circumcised  and  thereby  became  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Israel  of  God.  In  Romans  four  we  learn  that  circum¬ 
cision  was  also  “a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.”  “Abra¬ 
ham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  right¬ 
eousness.”  Being  thus  counted  righteous,  God  set  His  seal 
upon  him.  God’s  seal  on  the  believer  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  rite  of  circumcision  illustrated  his  “cutting  off”  from 
the  sphere  of  the  profane  and  his  transference  into  the  sphere 
of  the  redeemed,  and  as  such  prefigured  the  New  Creation, 
whereby  the  believer  is  identified  under  the  federal  headship 
of  Christ.  The  cutting,  in  the  act  of  circumcision  speaks  of 
death.  Only  through  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  may  a 
sinner  by  nature  become  a  member  of  a  redeemed  race.  The 
helplessness  of  the  child  indicated  the  total  lack  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner  by  nature  to  save  himself,  but 
“when  we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly”  (Rom.  5:6).  Redemption  is  thus  presented 
as  solely  the  work  of  God  in  behalf  of  man. 
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b.  Kinsman  Redeemer  (Lev.  26). 

If  a  kinsman  were  wealthy  enough  to  redeem  the  person 
or  inheritance  of  his  blood  relation  who  was  overtaken  by 
the  tolls  of  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  the  Kins¬ 
man  Redeemer.  Boaz  redeeming  Ruth  and  Jeremiah  pur¬ 
chasing  the  held  at  Anathoth  are  the  outstanding  examples. 
By  identifying  Himself  with  the  human  race,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  thereby  placed  upon  Himself  the  obligation  to  redeem 
His  people.  It  was  the  theory  of  Duns  Scotus  that  an  angel 
could  have  redeemed  man  just  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God, 
had  God  so  chosen.  But  this  legal  provision  of  the  kinsman 
illuminates  the  plan  of  God  to  redeem  man,  by  Himself  be¬ 
coming  man.  Moreover,  the  Kinsman  Redeemer  could  re¬ 
deem  only  by  paying  the  just  price.  He  must  be  able  to 
pay  the  full  price.  The  Son  of  God  alone  could  pay  the  full 
price  for  man’s  redemption  from  sin.  Only  an  Infinite  One 
could  meet  an  infinite  penalty.  His  death  upon  Calvary’s  Cross 
was  not  a  substitution  of  man’s  penalty  but  met  every  right¬ 
eous  demand  which  the  justice  of  God  had  laid  upon  man. 
Nor  could  God  have  accepted  anything  less,  else  He  would 
never  have  required  so  costly  an  act  as  the  death  of  His  Only 
Son.  The  Kinsman  Redeemer  is  a  good  illustration  of  sub¬ 
stitution. 

c.  The  Mediator  (Job  9:33). 

A  holy  God  cannot  have  direct  dealings  with  sinful  man, 
neither  dare  a  sinner  approach  a  holy  God.  A  mediator  must 
be  found  who  is  acceptable  to  God  and  who  understands  man, 
thus  standing  between  God  and  man.  Christ  alone  fulfills 
these  conditions  (I  Tim.  2:5).  The  office  of  mediator  is  seen 
in  a  threefold  aspect: 

i.  The  most  general  form  of  mediation  is  in  interces¬ 
sory  prayer,  as  when  Abraham  pleaded  for  Sodom  (Gen. 
18:23-33),  or  when  Moses  and  Samuel  prayed  for  Israel 
(Exod.  32:30-34;  I  Sam.  7:8-12).  Intercession  of  a  loftier 
character  is  made  by  Christ  where  He  presents  before  His 
Father  the  matter  of  the  redemption  of  His  people,  for  His 
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intercession  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  His  vicarious  death 
in  their  stead  (John  17:20). 

ii.  In  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  Moses 
acted  as  Mediator  between  Israel  and  God.  The  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  this  arrangement  are  seen  in  Moses’  failures  with 
the  people  and  in  his  own  human  limitations.  Therefore  a 
“prophet  like  unto  Moses”  was  raised  up,  who  is  the  Medi¬ 
ator  of  a  New  Covenant  which  is  on  the  basis  of  His  own 
propitiating  sacrifice.  Christ  thereby  procured  for  man  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  and  the  removal  of  all  barriers  of  access  to 
God.  This  fact  coupled  with  His  unique  dignity  as  the  Son 
of  God  makes  Him  the  perfect  Mediator  (Heb.  9). 

iii.  In  the  sacrificing  priesthood,  mediation  was  the 
major  function.  This  mediation  was  specially  vested  in  the 
High  Priest  who  represented  the  people  before  God.  The 
insignia  of  the  function  of  the  High  Priest  was  manifested 
in  the  ephod  and  breastplate  which  he  bore  with  their  pre¬ 
cious  stones  graven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (Exod.  39).  He  offered  sacrifices  to  God  for  their 
sins,  and  he  alone  had  the  right  of  entry  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Exod.  29).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  represented  God  to  the  people  in  declaring  His  will 
by  the  Urim  and  Thummin  (Exod.  28:30),  and  blessing  the 
people  in  His  Name  (Num.  6:23-27).  This  mediation  is  real¬ 
ized  in  Christ  in  a  perfect  and  abiding  way.  He  not  only  is 
the  highest  conceivable  Sacrifice,  but  is  also  the  perfect  Sac- 
rificer,  fulfilling  in  Himself  all  the  types  of  the  One  True 
Mediator,  our  Great  High  Priest  who  hath  passed  through 
the  heavens  (Heb.  4:14) ;  thus  linking  earth  with  heaven  and 
heaven  with  earth. 

d.  The  Cities  of  Refuge  (Num.  35,  Deut.  19:1-13,  Exod. 

21:13-14,  Josh.  20). 

For  one  who  had  without  intention  committed  homicide, 
cities  of  refuge  were  provided  where  one  could  escape  from 
the  “avenger  of  blood.”  Six  such  cities  were  designated  for 
the  manslayer  but  for  the  murderer,  one  who  had  treacher¬ 
ously  sullied  his  hands  with  blood,  there  was  no  refuge  pro- 
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vided,  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  avenger  of  blood. 
The  murderer  could  be  taken  from  the  Altar  of  God  to  death 
(Exod.  21:14),  and  may  even  be  struck  down  at  the  altar  as 
was  Joab  (I  Kings  2:30-34).  The  sinner  who  has  believed  is 
likened  to  the  refugee  and  Christ  is  his  refuge  shielding  him 
from  the  just  wrath  of  God  (Heb.  6:18). 

The  manslayer  was  required  to  stay  in  the  city  of  refuge 
for  life,  the  only  place  where  he  was  safe,  but  upon  the 
death  of  the  High  Priest  he  could  safely  return  to  his  home 
to  stay.  This  is  a  shadow  of  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Great  High  Priest,  whose  death  has  released  the 
sinner  from  the  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  him.  The 
manslayer  could  not  appease  the  avenger  of  blood  by  paying 
money.  Justice  could  not  be  bought  off  but  must  run  its 
course,  which  speaks  of  the  fearful  certainty  of  divine  jus¬ 
tice  upon  a  sinner  who  fails  to  flee  to  the  only  Refuge  divine 
Grace  has  prepared. 

e.  The  Nazarite  (Num.  6). 

Any  person  could  be  a  Nazarite  who  desired  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  or  devoted  to  Jehovah.  He  had  to  take  a  vow  pledging 
to  abstain  from  wine,  leave  his  hair  uncut,  avoid  contact  with 
the  dead  and  touch  no  unclean  food.  Samson  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Nazarite  of  the  Bible.  In  case  of  accidental  defilement, 
the  Nazarite  had  to  undergo  seven  days  of  purification,  cut 
off  his  hair  on  the  seventh  day  and  have  it  burned  in  the  altar 
fire.  On  the  eighth  day  he  brought  two  turtle  doves  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and  one  for  a  burnt- 
offering  as  well  as  a  lamb  for  a  trespass-offering,  and  the 
course  of  his  vow  began  afresh.  “The  burnt-offering  is 
the  type  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  Godward,  the  sin-offering 
the  type  of  that  same  death  to  usward.  And  here  was  the 
trespass-offering  the  type  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  only 
in  its  application  to  the  root  or  principle  of  sin  in  the  nature, 
but  also  to  the  actual  sin  committed.”  The  foundation  of  a 
godly  life  is  the  acceptance  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

A  more  elaborate  series  of  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the 
expiration  of  the  vow.  He  not  only  offered  a  burnt-offering 
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and  a  sin-offering,  but  also  a  peace-offering,  a  meal-offering 
and  a  drink-offering.  These  added  offerings  set  forth  the 
blessedness  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  a  holy 
God  fully  propitiated  and  a  reconciled  sinner  who  is  truly 
grateful  for  such  a  marvellous  provision.  The  sodden  shoulder 
and  the  unleavened  cake  put  into  the  Nazarite’s  hand  point 
to  the  diligence  and  holiness  of  walk  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  manifest  for  God.  He  was  then  allowed  to  drink  wine,  illus¬ 
trative  of  millennial  joy. 

III.  Prophecy 

Frequent  predictions  of  the  marvellous  appearing  upon  the 
earth  of  a  Redeemer  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  prophets  spoke  of  His  coming  in  glowing  terms  and 
painted  bright  pictures  of  that  future  day.  These  are  couched 
in  general  terms  at  first  and  are  narrowed  down  to  the  more 
specific  as  prophecy  develops.  First  they  refer  to  mankind, 
then  to  Israel,  later  to  a  remnant  and  finally  are  transferred 
from  the  collective  to  the  individual  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Direct  Messianic  prophecy  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  Only  a  few  passages  are  discovered 
in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  in  the  period  when  the  Jewish  institutions  were 
being  erected.  Only  when  these  began  to  crumble  are  the 
people  ready  for  the  permanent  to  take  their  place.  The  som¬ 
ber  colors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
appear  in  many  of  these  prophecies. 

(1)  Genesis  3:15. 

This  divine  utterance  known  as  the  “Protevangel”  is  the 
seed-plot  of  all  Biblical  prophecy  and  traces  the  outlines  of 
prophecy  in  a  vivid  way.  From  the  context  we  learn  that  God 
Himself  takes  over  the  controversy  between  ruined  man  and 
his  tempter,  Satan.  By  declaring  the  coming  of  One,  “the 
seed  of  the  woman,”  who  would  encompass  the  destruction  of 
the  Tempter,  He  promises  to  deliver  man.  In  the  words  “the 
seed  of  the  woman”  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  future 
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deliverer  as  a  virgin-born  child  is  foreshadowed,  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  human  birth  is  from  the  “seed  of  man.”  Calvin  sees 
in  this  “a  promise  of  victory  over  the  devil  to  mankind  united 
in  Christ  its  divine  head.”  But  the  victory  requires  the  “bruis¬ 
ing”  of  the  Seed.  This  is  the  first  glimpse  we  see  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  involved  in  man’s  redemption. 

(2)  Psalm  22. 

Prophecy  centers  around  the  subjects  of  the  “sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow”  (I  Peter  1:11).  Some 
of  these  predictions  are  confined  to  one  aspect,  some  to  the 
other,  but  this  Psalm  includes  both  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  the  blessings  which  result.  The  opening  cry  of  desola¬ 
tion  (v.  1)  vividly  portrays  His  sufferings  as  inflicted  at  the 
hand  of  God  whose  withdrawal  is  the  occasion  for  man  to 
slay  Him.  That  this  suffering  is  vicarious  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  trusted  in  God’s  deliverance  were  not  to  be 
put  to  shame  (vss.  4,  6)  for  their  deliverance  was  on  the 
ground  of  a  future  substitutionary  sacrifice.  Neither  does 
the  Sufferer  make  any  confession  of  sin  but  on  the  contrary 
His  own  righteousness  is  declared  (v.  31),  yet  God  is  justified 
in  afflicting  Him. 

Why  did  God  forsake  His  Son?  Four  reasons  are  given 
in  Scripture. 

1.  Because  He  was  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world  (I  Pet. 
2:24). 

2.  That  He  might  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Satan 
(Luke  22:53;  Col.  2:16). 

3.  That  He  might  learn  all  the  obedience  (Heb.  5:8,  9). 

4.  That  He  might  become  a  perfect  example  by  the  things 
which  He  suffered  (Phil.  2:8). 

That  His  death  sentence  is  carried  out  may  be  deduced 
from  the  wrenched  body  (v.  14),  the  parted  garments  (v.  18), 
the  wounded  hands  and  feet  (v.  16),  the  spectacle  for  mock¬ 
ing  bystanders  (v.  7),  the  parching  thirst  (v.  15),  the  dogs 
(the  Roman  soldiers)  that  surrounded  Him  (v.  16),  and  the 
assembly  of  the  wicked  (the  Jewish  rulers)  who  enclosed 
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Him  (v.  16),  all  of  which  definitely  coincide  with  the  facts 
of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  Calvary. 

But  suddenly  all  is  changed.  The  tortured  One,  whom  man 
detested  and  deeply  humbled  in  death,  and  whom  God  for¬ 
sook,  is  heard  and  answered  by  God  (v.  24),  by  a  deliverance 
from  death.  The  bridge  between  His  two  experiences  is  res¬ 
urrection.  Before  and  during  the  suffering  He  had  no  breth¬ 
ren  in  view  but  now  there  is  a  vast  throng  to  whom  He  pro¬ 
claims  God’s  name  (v.  22),  vindicating  God’s  faithfulness  in 
requiring  His  substitutionary  death  and  His  goodness  in  Him¬ 
self  providing  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  Son.  The  seed  gath¬ 
ered  that  is  to  serve  Him  embraces  all,  both  the  meek  and 
fat  of  the  earth,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  blessing  bestowed  upon  them  is  everlasting  life 
and  they  maintain  a  perpetual  testimony  to  God’s  saving 
grace. 

(3)  Isaiah  53, 

Polycarp  called  this  prophecy  the  “Golden  Passional  of 
the  Old  Testament”  and  Augustine  said,  “Methinks  Isaiah 
writes  not  a  prophecy  but  a  gospel.” 

This  chapter  is  repentant  Israel’s  cry  of  confession  when 
at  last  the  veil  is  removed  from  her  eyes  and  she  sees  and 
understands  the  truth  regarding  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
after  the  many  centuries  of  her  unbelief.  If  the  prophecy 
in  the  twenty-second  Psalm  emphasizes  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  Cross,  this  prophecy  emphasizes  the  doctrinal  side, 
the  meaning  of  that  event.  The  prophecy  (which  commences 
in  ch.  52:13)  portrays  the  career  of  the  Messiah  showing 
that  His  greatest  humiliation  becomes  His  greatest  exalta¬ 
tion.  His  tender  youth,  developing  into  a  manhood  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  ending  in  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,  is  fore¬ 
told.  Israel’s  great  error  is  not  in  considering  His  death 
as  a  punishment  for  sin,  but  in  accounting  it  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  which  they  considered  He  Himself  had 
committed.  Upon  Israel’s  unveiling  she  discovers  the  vicar¬ 
ious  nature  of  His  sufferings  and  death  and  exclaims, 
“Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows. 
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yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed”  (vss.  4,  5).  The 
terms  “borne”  and  “carried”  have  a  special  significance  when 
related  to  sin,  and  interpreted  mean,  “to  take  the  debt  of 
sin  upon  oneself  and  carry  it  as  one’s  own  (see  Lev.  16:22) 
and  thus  to  look  at  it  and  feel  it  as  one’s  own”  (Lev.  5:1,  7). 
These  words  therefore  have  an  expiatory  sense  and  express 
more  than  merely  “a  taking  away”  of  sins  (Ezek.  4:4,  8). 
“If  justice  and  righteousness  had  been  meted  out  to  every¬ 
one,  the  death  sentence  would  have  fallen  upon  the  entire 
nation,  but  the  mercy  of  God  interposed  and  allowed  the 
stroke  which  was  due  to  the  race  to  fall  upon  Him”  (vss. 
11,  12). 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  teaching  regarding  the 
vicarious  death  of  Christ  for  man’s  redemption  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  we  are  justified  in  .saying  that  God  provides 
it,  the  types  foreshadow  it,  the  prophets  foretell  it,  Christ 
fulfills  it  and  faith  receives  and  rests  upon  it. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

By  Cullen  I.  K.  Story 


Introduction : 

There  is  probably  no  problem  in  the  gospels  which  is  more 
uncertain  as  to  its  final  solution  than  that  of  setting  forth  a 
proper  chronological  arrangement  of  the  events  occurring 
during  the  week  in  our  Lord’s  earthly  life  culminating  in  His 
death,  burial  and  resurrection. 

The  subject  of  gospel  chronology  in  general  was  a  thing 
of  early  interest,  as  seen  in  the  attempted  arrangement  of  the 
events  of  the  gospels  in  chronological  sequence  by  the  early 
Fathers,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Afri- 
canus  and  Hippolytus. 

Perhaps  the  uncertainty  (chronologically  speaking)  sur¬ 
rounding  some  of  the  events  of  the  gospels  has  occasioned 
the  opinion  of  some  men  that,  in  particular,  the  chronology  of 
Holy  Week  is  untenable.  Indeed,  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss  in  his 
“Life  of  Christ”  heads  one  of  his  pages  with  the  words, 
“Synoptic  Chronology  Untenable.”  In  another  place  where 
he  writes  concerning  the  Paschal  supper  he  speaks  of  “the 
error  which  has  crept  into  the  synoptical  account.”’  Dr. 
A.  Wright  writes  in  the  following  fashion:  “The  Synoptists 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  the  idea  that  our  Lord  ate  the 
Passover  on  the  only  night  on  which  it  could  be  eaten,  the 
14th  Nisan  .  .  .  but  St.  John  takes  unusual  pains  to  correct 
this  notion.”*  Another  writer  asserts:  “It  follows  that  the 
Synoptists  are  really  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  bear 
unwilling  witness  to  the  chronology  of  St.  John.”*  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  alleged  inconsistencies  of  the  Synoptics  and 
the  connection  of  the  Synoptics  with  John  will  come  up  later 
in  consideration  of  various  passages. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  separate  gospels  are 
to  be  forced  into  any  chronological  harmony.  The  answer  is 

’p.  275. 

'Ibid.  p.  275. 

'Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  138. 

*W.  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  150. 
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in  the  negative.  B.  F.  Westcott  notes  at  least  two  proofs  of 
this.  One  proof  is  that  the  gospels  are  fragmentary  in  char¬ 
acter.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  portions  of  the  gospels  are 
missing  but  rather  that  events  which  may  be  present  in  one 
gospel  are  purposely  omitted  in  another  because  the  events 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  plan  of  the  latter  author.  In  other 
words,  the  gospels  are  complete  in  that  the  purpose  of  writing 
in  each  one  is  fulfilled,  but  they  are  fragmentary  in  that  each 
one  omits  events  that  necessarily  must  be  omitted  if  each 
writer  is  to  keep  to  his  purpose  in  writing.  Indeed  John  says, 
“And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written”  (John  21:25). 

Westcott’s  conclusion  regarding  the  fragmentariness  of 
the  gospels  is  well  taken.  “It  is  from  the  first  unlikely  that 
writings  which  do  not  aim  at  completeness  should  obsen^e 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  order  of  time.”*  It  is  not  that 
we  are  to  neglect  the  order  of  time  but  again  as  Westcott 
notes,  “There  are,  indeed,  times  marked  out  by  marvellous 
coincidences  and  significant  relations  in  which  we  may  see 
something  of  the  symmetry  of  the  divine  plan  of  history,  but 
evidence  is  wanting  to  justify  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
minute  dates  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.”* 

A  second  argument  against  forcing  the  gospels  into  a 
chronological  harmony  is  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  gospel  histories  and  those  of  a  secular  nature  from  the 
pen  of  any  ancient  or  modern  historian.  Westcott  expresses 
it  well  when  he  asserts  that  the  difference  exists  in  the  way 
the  incidents  are  put  together.  In  the  one  (secular  histories) 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  rule  the  combination;  in 
the  other  (gospel  histories)  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  are  overshadowed  by  the  spiritual  import. 

But  after  having  said  all  of  this,  chronology  is  important, 
and  especially  the  chronology  of  Holy  Week — that  week  with 
which  one-fourth  of  Matthew’s  gospel  is  concerned,  one-third 


‘B.  F.  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  p.  344. 
*Ibtd.  p.  344. 
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of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  one-sixth  of  Luke  and  two-fifths  of 
John. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  to  any  exact  “timetable”  of 
dates  is  due  to : 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  gaze  of  the  early  writers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  was  focused  mainly  upon  controversy  over  mat¬ 
ters  of  doctrine  rather  than  history,  the  writers  thus  confin¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  a  few  historical  events. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  computation  of 
time  was  different  from  our  method  today.  Luke  3:1  seems 
to  give  an  example  of  the  customary  way  of  reckoning  time 
then — from  the  reign  of  some  governor  or  ruler.  “Now  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius 
Pilate  being  governor  of  Judaea  .  .  .”  Such  a  reckoning  of 
time  is  not  comparable  to  the  more  exact  method  we  employ. 

In  order  to  secure  some  kind  of  starting-post,  we  will  as¬ 
sume,  first,  a  point  of  general  agreement,  namely,  that  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  took  place  on  Friday;  and,  second,  a 
point  not  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  that  Friday  fell  upon 
Nisan  15  or  our  April  7.  Both  of  these  points  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Our  chronology  of  Holy  Week  begins  thus  upon  Sunday, 

Nisan  10,  or  our  April  2,  and  goes  through  Saturday, 

Nisan  16. 

I.  PROM  SUNDAY,  NISAN  10,  THROUGH  WEDNESDAY,  NISAN  13. 

A.  Sunday,  Nisan  10 — Day  of  Presentation  as  King. 

1.  Incidents  immediately  prior  to : 

The  events  of  this  day  are  determined  largely  by  John  | 

12 :1,  “Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  passover  came  to  Beth¬ 
any,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had  been  dead,  whom  he  raised 
from  the  dead.”  If  we  can  distinguish  the  day  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  these  six  days  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  trace 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  events  of  each  of  the  six 
days  leading  up  to  the  passover. 

Two  problems  face  us  here:  (1)  the  precise  limitation  of 
jtQo  f||i£pwv  Toi)  jtdoxa — “six  days  before  the  passover,”  and 
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(2)  the  relation  of  John  12:1  to  Mark  14:1 — “After  two  days 
was  the  feast  of  the  passover,”  a  note  that  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  anointing  of  Christ  in  Bethany. 

(1)  Regarding  the  first  problem — “six  days  before  the 
passover” — ^there  is  any  one  of  three  possible  meanings.  It 
may  mean  that  we  are  to  include  both  extremes,  the  day  of 
His  arrival  and  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  or  it  may  mean 
that  we  are  to  exclude  both.  Or,  again,  one  may  be  included 
and  the  other  excluded.  The  last  possibility  is  the  most  com¬ 
monly  received.  Meyer  in  his  commentary  on  John  remarks, 
“As  regards  the  reckoning  of  the  six  days,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  since  the  14th  Nisan,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  paschal 
meal  was  kept,  was  wont  to  be  connected  as  already  belonging 
entirely  to  the  feast  .  .  .,  and  hence  also  had  been  already 
called  fifAEQa  xov  jidoxa  .  .  .  the  13th  Nisan  is  most  naturally 
assumed  to  be  the  first  day  before  the  Passover,  consequently 
the  sixth  day  will  be  the  8th  Nisan.’” 

(2)  The  second  problem  is  regarding  the  harmony  of 
John  12:1  with  Mark  14:1.  The  following  verses  in  both 
writers  speak  of  the  supper  and  the  anointing  of  Christ  at 
Bethany.  Yet  the  time  note  of  John  is  “six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over”  while  Mark’s  time  element  is  “After  two  days  was  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.”  Two  explanations  of  this  seeming 
discrepancy  may  be  noted,  (a)  Lightfoot  makes  them  to  be 
two  distinct  suppers,  John  describing  the  one  given  by  Laz¬ 
arus  on  the  9th  Nisan,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  other  Synoptists 
setting  forth  a  supper  given  by  Simon  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  12th  Nisan.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  supper  in 
John  12  with  that  of  Mark  14  militates  against  Lightfoot’s 
view  of  two  distinct  suppers  and  anointings.  Notice  the  close 
similarity  of  John  and  Mark.  Both  events  transpire  in  Beth¬ 
any.  The  likeness  of  the  actual  account  of  the  anointing  is 
similar.  The  terms  used  of  the  anointing  oil  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  Both  note  the  objection  that 
the  ointment  could  have  been  sold  for  “three  hundred  pence” 
and  given  to  the  poor.  Both  note  Jesus’  words  that  the 
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poor  are  always  with  them.  Both  writers  note  Jesus*  words 
concerning  the  spiritual  import  of  the  act  of  the  anointing, 
(b)  A  second  explanation,  held  by  Greswell,  Ellicott  and  oth¬ 
ers,  seems  to  be  more  exact.  Granting  that  because  of  the 
evident  identity  of  the  two  accounts  in  John  and  Mark,  this 
view  is  that  Mark’s  account  of  the  supper  and  anointing  is 
brought  into  his  account  in  a  parenthetical  way.  A  careful 
reading  of  Mark  14:1,  2  with  verse  10  and  the  following  is 
certainly  in  favor  of  this.  “After  two  days  was  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  and  of  unleavened  bread :  and  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take  him  by  craft, 
and  put  him  to  death.  But  they  said.  Not  on  the  feast  day, 
lest  there  be  an  uproar  of  the  people  .  .  .  And  Judas  Iscariot, 
one  of  the  twelve,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  to  betray  him 
unto  them.”  If  it  is  objected  that  such  an  explanation  is  un¬ 
natural  and  forced  it  may  be  said  that  parentheses  are  a 
common  thing  in  the  New  Testament.  Certainly  the  book  of 
Hebrews  abounds  with  hortatory  parentheses.  And  we  are 
familiar  with  the  great  dispensational  parenthesis  of  the 
apostle  Paul  in  the  book  of  Romans,  chapters  nine  to  eleven. 
Furthermore  if  we  remember  Westcott’s  distinction  between 
the  secular  historian,  who  connects  incidents  together  with 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  gospel  historian 
whose  welding-link  of  incidents  is  the  spiritual  import,  we 
have  a  key  to  the  14th  of  Mark.  Why  is  the  account  of  the 
priests  and  the  action  of  Judas  interposed  wuth  the  account 
of  the  supper?  Andrews  says,  “Plainly,  that  it  may  explain 
his  action.  He  was  offended  that  so  much  money  should  be 
wasted  at  the  anointing  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  covetousness, 
as  here  revealed,  we  find  the  explanation  of  his  subsequent 
treachery.”* 

What  then  is  the  probable  order  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  first  day  of  Holy  Week,  namely,  Sunday,  10th  Nisan? 
Quoting  Andrews  again  who  summarizes  well:  “Jesus,  leav¬ 
ing  Jericho  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  reaches  Bethany  in 
the  afternoon,  perhaps  about  sunset.  He  leaves  the  pilgrims 


*The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  p.  427. 
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with  whom  He  has  journeyed,  and  who  go  on  to  Jerusalem, 
and  with  His  apostles  stops  till  the  Sabbath  should  be  past; 
they  being  probably  received  by  some  of  His  friends,  and  He 
Himself  doubtless  finding  a  home  in  the  dwelling  of  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters.  The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  is  spent  at 
Bethany;  and  in  the  afternoon  Simon  the  leper  makes  Him  a 
supper,  at  which  His  disciples  and  Lazarus  and  his  sisters 
were  present.  .  .  .  During  the  afternoon  much  people  of  the 
Jews  go  out  to  see  Him  and  Lazarus  .  .  .  and  many  of  them 
believe  on  Him.  This,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  chief  priests, 
leads  to  a  consultation  how  Lazarus  may  be  put  to  death  with 
Jesus.”’ 

2.  Incidents  transpiring  on  Sunday,  Nisan  10 : 

(1)  Leaving  the  town  of  Bethany  Sunday  morning,  the 
Lord  with  his  disciples  “draw  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  unto 
Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount  of  Olives.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Bethany  and  Bethphage  spoken  of  here  are  districts 
rather  than  towns. 

(2)  At  this  juncture,  our  Lord  with  clear  instructions 
sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  an  unnamed  village  for  a  colt 
upon  which  He  would  ride. 

(3)  Sitting  upon  the  colt  He  begins  the  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  amidst  the  shout  from  the  multitude,  “Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Somewhere  along  the  way,  probably  on  the  top  of 
a  ledge  of  smooth  rock  in  a  place  where  the  whole  city  of 
Jerusalem  could  be  viewed.  He  paused  and  wept  over  it. 

(4)  After  entering  Jerusalem,  He  went  into  the  temple 
“and  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,  it  being 
now  eventide,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve.” 

A  difficulty  emerges,  however,  from  this  survey  of  the 
incidents  of  the  first  day  of  Holy  Week.  In  Matthew’s  ac¬ 
count  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  whereas  Mark  places  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  on  the  next  day.  Are  there  two  temple- 
cleansings  or  may  we  find  a  harmonization  between  Matthew 
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and  Mark?  Alford  has  a  peculiar  supposition  here.  He 
believes  that  Mark  is  a  day  ahead  of  himself  and  relates  the 
triumphal  entry  a  day  too  soon.  He  believes  that  it  should 
be  that  Jesus  made  a  private  entry  on  Sunday,  looked  around 
at  the  abuses  of  the  temple  and  then  returned  to  Bethany, 
making  His  triumphal  entry  the  next  day.  But  we  cast  this 
view  to  one  side  as  not  having  sufficient  basis.  To  make  a 
private  entry  before  the  public  one  does  not  fit  into  the  narra¬ 
tive  harmoniously. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  difficulty  in  saying  that  a  day 
transpires  in  Matthew’s  account  between  the  passage  in 
chapter  21:1-11  about  the  entry  and  21:12-17  about  the  tem¬ 
ple-cleansing.  Furthermore,  Mark  notes  that  when  Jesus 
entered  into  Jerusalem  into  the  temple  it  was  evening.  An¬ 
drews  quotes  Greswell,  “It  is  probable  that  the  traders  with 
their  droves  of  cattle  and  their  effects,  had  already  removed 
them  for  the  day.”*® 

B.  Monday,  Nisan  11 — Day  of  Purification  of  Temple. 

In  the  morning  on  the  way  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
the  Lord  hungered.  Whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  self- 
imposed  fast  or  that  He  had  spent  a  night  in  solitude  and 
prayer  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  we  cannot  be  certain.  Re¬ 
garding  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  on  the  way  we  meet  an¬ 
other  difficulty  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  “And 
when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it,  and  found 
nothing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  said  unto  it.  Let  no 
fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently 
the  fig  tree  withered  away.  And  when  the  disciples  saw  it 
they  marvelled,  saying.  How  soon  is  the  fig  tree  withered 
away!”  (Matthew  21:19,  20).  “.  .  .  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  it.  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever. 
And  his  disciples  heard  it.  And  in  the  morning,  as  they 
passed  by,  they  saw  the  fig  tree  dried  up  from  the  roots.  And 
Peter  calling  to  remembrance  saith  unto  him.  Master,  behold, 
the  fig  tree  which  thou  cursedst  is  withered  away”  (Mark 

*®0a  cit.,  p.  435. 
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11:13,  14,  20,  21).  The  difficulty  is  that  Matthew  related  the 
withering  as  taking  place  immediately  before  their  very  eyes 
while  Mark  clearly  teaches  that  a  day  elapsed  between  the 
pronouncement  of  the  curse  and  the  sight  of  the  withered 
tree  by  the  disciples.  A  twofold  explanation  may  be  noted. 
(1)  The  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Matthew’s 
strict  adherence  to  the  purpose  of  his  narrative  which  sted- 
fastness  of  purpose  must  necessarily  at  times  disregard  chron¬ 
ological  clarity.  The  passage  in  Matthew  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
example  parallel  to  the  difficulty  regarding  the  Jerusalem- 
entry  and  the  temple-cleansing.  Thus  as  Matthew  seems  to 
bring  together  those  two  events  as  occurring  together  in  point 
of  time  so  here  he  brings  together  everything  that  occurred 
upon  both  days,  in  order  to  complete  his  narrative.  (2)  From 
the  explanation  of  jtapaxQTjpa  in  Matthew  21:19,  20  the  har¬ 
mony  of  Matthew  and  Mark  may  be  seen.  It  may  be  felt  that 
on  account  of  the  phrase,  xal  niaQaxQrjpa  f|  ouxfj — 

“and  immediately  the  fig  tree  withered  away,”  and  especially 
the  force  of  jiapaxpripa  that  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  Mat¬ 
thew  argues  against  any  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  disciples 
in  viewing  this  miracle.  While  it  is  admitted  that  this  word 
in  the  great  majority  of  its  occurrences  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  must  be  understood  as  meaning  “immediately”  in  re¬ 
spect  to  time  yet  in  this  case  it  may  not  be  so.  Moulton  and 
Milligan  come  to  our  rescue  here  in  their  discovery  from  the 
papyri,  where  the  word  is  associated  with  delay  for  a  month." 
Thus  here  in  Matthew  it  could  be  associated  with  a  day’s 
delay,  harmonizing  thus  with  Mark’s  account.  The  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  is  without  doubt  distinct  from  the  cleansing 
recorded  in  John  2.  As  someone  has  said,  “The  first  cleansing 
and  rebuke  had  wrought  no  permanent  results,  and  the  old 
abuses  were  restored  in  full  vigor.” 

Following  this  cleansing  the  Lord  heals  the  blind  and 
lame  in  the  temple.  The  children  sing  His  praise  to  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  priests  and  scribes. 

In  the  evening  He  departed  and  went  to  Bethany.  Evi- 
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dently  they  did  not  see  the  fig  tree  on  their  return,  either 
because  they  did  not  go  by  it  or  because  of  the  darkness. 
That  our  Lord  spent  the  nights  of  the  Holy  Week  without 
the  city  in  Bethany  or  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  clear  from  the 
customary  imperfect  in  Mark  11 :19. 

C.  Tuesday,  Nisan  12 — Day  of  Prophetic  Ministry. 

In  the  morning,  passing  by  the  fig  tree,  the  disciples  be¬ 
hold  its  withered  roots. 

In  Jerusalem  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  this  day  He 
teaches  three  groups  of  people.  In  parables  He  teaches  the 
Jews  of  their  own  rejection  of  Him  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke). 
The  Greeks  come  to  Him  and  to  them  He  prophesies  of  His 
death  and  resurrection  (John).  Near  the  close  of  the  day  He 
leaves  the  temple.  .  .  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  he 
departed  and  hid  himself  from  them”  (John  12:36).  This 
was  His  final  departure  from  the  temple.  His  public  work  of 
teaching  is  over.  No  more  do  we  see  Him  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  What  follows  in  the  way  of  teaching  is  only 
to  His  own  disciples.  He  departs  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
where  to  four  of  His  disciples  He  expounds  His  teaching 
regarding  the  Second  Coming. 

After  He  had  finished  His  prophetic  words  Jesus  said  to 
His  disciples,  “Ye  know  that  after  two  days  the  passover 
cometh,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  delivered  up  to  be  crucified” 
(Matt.  26:1,  2).  In  all  probability  at  that  very  hour  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  were  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas  plotting  His 
death  as  told  to  us  in  Matt.  26 :3-5.  Their  resolve  not  to  do  it 
on  the  feast  day  was  probably  speedily  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Judas  (Matt.  26:14-16). 

D.  Wednesday,  Nisan  13 — Day  of  Retirement. 

That  this  day  was  spent  in  retirement  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted.  Quoting  Andrews,  “There  remained,  however,  a  few 
hours  before  the  Passover.  How  was  this  period  spent?  We 
can  well  believe  that  some  part  of  it  was  spent  alone  that  He 
might  enjoy  that  free  communion  wdth  God  which  He  had  so 
earnestly  sought  in  the  midst  of  His  active  labors,  and  which 
was  now  doubly  dear  to  Him  in  view  of  His  speedy  death. 
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Some  part  of  it  also  was  doubtless  devoted  to  His  disciples, 
giving  them  such  counsel  and  encouragement  as  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  very  peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.”** 

II.  FROM  THURSDAY,  NISAN  14,  TO  SATURDAY,  NISAN  16 

We  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  Holy  Week  from 
Thursday,  Nisan  14,  to  Saturday,  Nisan  16.  The  difficulties 
with  the  chronology  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  hours  in  our  Lord's 
earthly  life  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  many.  At  least 
three  problems  face  us. 

1.  The  theory  of  Westcott  and  others  that  our  Lord  was 
actually  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights — ^from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Saturday  evening. 

2.  The  relation  between  the  passover  and  the  last  supper. 

3.  The  hour  of  the  day  that  the  crucifixion  took  place. 

First.  Looking  at  Westcott’s  view  we  find  that  he  argues 

very  convincingly  from  Matthew  12:40,  “For  as  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth.”  Westcott’s  query  to  those  who  discount  his  view 
is,  “Are  we  .  .  .  then  to  conclude  that  the  separate  enumera¬ 
tion  of  days  and  nights  is  without  any  special  force,  and 
strictly  speaking  inaccurate?”**  However,  the  literalness  which 
we  may  feel  is  conveyed  by  the  days  and  nights  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  their  true  connotation.  Other  related  Scriptures  must 
decide  that.  There  are  two  or  three  weighty  objections  against 
Westcott’s  view. 

(1)  Two  similar  Old  Testament  references  of  time. 

In  Gen.  42:17ff  we  read  how  Joseph  put  his  brethren  “in 
ward  three  days,”  but  ‘‘the  third  day**  he  released  them. 

Even  stronger  is  the  reference  in  Esther  4:15,  16;  5:1 — 
“Then  Esther  bade  them  return  answer  unto  Mordecai,  Go, 
gather  together  all  the  Jews  that  are  present  in  Shushan,  and 
fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night 


^'The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  p.  450. 
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or  day  .  .  .  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law:  .  .  .  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  that  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel,  and  stood  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  king’s  house.”  A  comparison  of  this  ref¬ 
erence  in  Esther  to  the  “three  days  and  three  nights”  of  Matt. 
12:40  and  the  phrase,  “on  the  third  day”  of  1  Cor.  15:4, 
yields  an  interesting  parallelism.  Evidently  then  Matt. 
12:40  is  not  to  be  forced  into  literal  exactness. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  the  Jews  of  the  words  of 

Jesus  was  that  on  the  third  day  He  said  He  would  arise. 
Matt.  27 :63-66  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection.  Two 
things  are  clear  from  this  passage,  (a)  They  interpreted 
Jesus’  words  in  vs.  63  “After  three  days  I  will  rise  again”  as 
meaning  “until  the  third  day”  (see  vs.  64).  (b)  It  is  only 

rightful  to  infer  that  since  Pilate  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Jews  that  the  guard  was  placed  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
“until  the  third  day.”  Further,  when  we  find  in  chapter  28 
that  the  keepers  were  still  at  the  tomb  even  after  the  Lord 
had  risen,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Jews,  He  must  have 
risen  on  the  third  day.  Evidently  then,  any  part  of  a  day  or 
any  part  of  a  night  may  be  reckoned  as  fulfilling  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Matt.  12:40. 

(3)  A  third  objection  to  Westcott’s  view  is  to  be  found 
in  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  jraQaoHevifi  “preparation.”  Mod¬ 
ern  Greek  writers  concur  with  the  early  Christian  writers  that 
this  word  was  the  name  of  Friday.  “Friday  was  indeed  the 
preparation  for  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  as  such  it  was 
natural  that  the  name  should  be  used  for  it  so  commonly  that 
at  last  it  became  the  proper  name  of  the  day.”‘‘  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  day  of  the  preparation 
to  it.“ 

While  we  admit  with  Westcott  that  the  name  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Sabbath  was  not  confined  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
and  that  there  were  festival  sabbaths  yet  it  does  not  follow 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  day  preceding  any  one  of 
these  festival  sabbaths  was  ever  denoted  “the  preparation.” 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
xvi.  6,  2. 
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The  controversy  about  the  use  of  the  word  jiagaoHEvri 
grows  warm  when  we  come  to  John  19 :14 — “Now  it  was  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover.”  While  Godet,  Meyer  and  West- 
cott  admit  that  this  word,  taken  alone,  became  the  name  for 
Friday  yet  they  believe  that  as  it  is  used  here,  “preparation 
of  the  Passover,”  it  does  not  preserve  its  natural  meaning. 
Quoting  Godet,  “It  is  evident  that  every  one  would  be  led  to 
think,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  day  of  the  14th  Nisan,  as  it  was 
generally  known  that  on  that  day  preparation  was  made  to 
celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  by  slaying  the  lamb  .  .  .  the  Paschal 
feast  was  not  yet  celebrated,  but  was  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  this  day.”'"  To  the  suggestion  of  Andrews, 
Broadus,  Edersheim  and  others  that  the  “preparation  of  the 
passover”  signifies,  “the  Friday  of  passover  week,”  Godet 
strenuously  objects.  He  asks,  “How  .  .  .  could  Greek  readers, 
who  did  not  know  the  Jewish  meaning  of  this  word,  prepara¬ 
tion,  imagine  on  reading  the  words :  ‘preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over,'  that  they  signified  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Passover  week,  as  we  would  say,  the  Friday  of  holy  week?”” 
Godet  then  takes  ndaxa  to  mean  here  the  actual  slaying  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  However,  when  we  consider  the  meaning  of 
“passover”  in  John's  gospel  we  surely  are  right  in  question¬ 
ing  the  restricting  of  the  word  to  the  slaying  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  In  his  “Harmony  of  the  Gospels”  Broadus  cites  three 
senses  of  “passover”  in  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Cor.  5 :7  it 
means  the  paschal  lamb.  A  second  meaning  is  paschal  supper 
and  this  is  without  doubt  its  force  in  the  Synoptics  (Matt. 
26:17;  Mark  14:12,  14;  Luke  22:11,  16).  But  in  John's  gospel 
it  means  neither  the  paschal  lamb  nor  the  paschal  supper,  but 
rather  the  paschal  feast  which  lasted  eight  days  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  An  example  of  John's  usage  of  the  “pass- 
over”  is  found  in  6:4,  “Now  the  passover,  the  feast  of  the 
Jews,  was  at  hand.”  Broadus  says,  “we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  usage  of  John  must  determine  his  own  meaning  rather 
than  that  of  the  Synoptists.”'* 


^*Comtnentary  on  Gospel  of  John,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  262. 
^'Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  262. 
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Further  support  for  jca^aoxEinfi  as  meaning  Friday,  the  day 
of  preparation  for  the  sabbath,  is  found  in  the  Synoptics 
themselves.  Luke  23 :54 — “And  it  was  the  day  of  the  Prepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  sabbath  drew  on.”  Mark  15:42 — “And  when 
even  was  now  come,  because  it  was  the  Preparation,  that  is, 
the  day  before  the  sabbath.”  In  both  of  these  references  it 
is  the  sabbath,  not  the  passover,  that  is  closely  associated 
with  “the  preparation.”  Furthermore,  Matthew  speaks  of 
the  sabbath  as  “the  day  after  the  Preparation”  (Matt.  27 :62). 
We  conclude  then  that  the  “preparation”  in  John  19 :14  means 
“Friday  in  Holy  Week”  even  as  it  means  Friday  elsewhere. 

Second.  The  relation  between  the  passover  and  the  last 
supper. 

Interrelated  in  this  second  problem  are  at  least  three 
questions.  Did  Christ  eat  the  passover  with  his  disciples?  Is 
the  last  supper  of  John  distinct  from  or  identical  with  the 
paschal  supper?  Did  the  crucifixion  take  place  on  Nisan  15 
after  the  paschal  supper  or  on  Nisan  14  at  the  exact  time  of 
the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb?  We  have  anticipated  these 
questions  to  some  degree  already,  but  now  we  take  them  up 
more  explicitly. 

(1)  Did  Christ  eat  the  passover  with  his  disciples? 

(a)  Our  starting-point  is  that  the  Lord  sent  Peter  and 
John  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  ordinary  paschal  supper. 
The  language  of  the  Synoptics  is  absolute  and  certain  on  this. 

(b)  The  disciples  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Lord 
would  eat  the  passover  at  the  regular  time.  Tholuck’s  state¬ 
ment  from  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed:  “From  the  connection  in  which  in  Mark  14:12,  the 
words  xai  I'Ovov  stand  with  the  question  of  the  Disciples,  we 
must  believe  that  when  they  put  the  question  they  also  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  Saviour  would  keep  the  Passover  at  the 
usual  time.  Had  he  designed  to  make  an  exception  in  this 
particular  case,  must  he  not  have  expressly  mentioned  it  in 
his  reply?”'*  A  quotation  from  Andrews  is  quite  pointed 
here  also.  “We  thus  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Lord 

'*pp.  307,  308. 
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anticipated  the  paschal  supper,  observing  all  the  legal  pre¬ 
scriptions,  except  that  as  to  time.  He  who  came  to  fulfill,  not 
to  destroy,  the  law,  would  not  in  so  important  a  matter  have 
set  it  aside.”*®  The  supposition  of  some  that  “the  Jews  recog¬ 
nized  two  distinct  days  as  equally  legal  for  the  paschal  solem¬ 
nities,  or  that,  through  error  of  computation,  they  observed 
the  wrong  day,  and  the  Lord  the  right  one,”*'  is  without  any 
good  basis  whatever.  Godet,  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
supper  was  “out  of  course”  and  before  the  usual  time,  cites 
the  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  26 :18  as  proof :  “My  time  is  at 
hand,  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house.”**  But  certainly 
by  “my  time”  reference  is  made  to  the  time  of  His  suffering 
and  not  to  the  hour  of  the  meal. 

(c)  The  express  language  of  Scripture  asserts  that  He 
ate  the  Passover  at  the  usual  time.  Luke  22:13,  14:  “And 
they  went,  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them:  and  they 
made  ready  the  passover.  And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he 
sat  down,  and  the  apostles  with  him.”  The  words,  f|  &Qa,  as 
seen  from  the  immediate  context,  can  only  mean  the  hour  of 
the  paschal  supper. 

(d)  The  express  language  of  Christ  Himself  leaves  us  in 
no  uncertainty.  Luke  22:15:  “And  he  said  unto  them.  With 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer.”  His  suffering  is  to  come  after  the  eating  of  the 
passover.  Andrews  has  noted  that  some  understand  from 
this  verse  that  the  passover  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was  before 
the  usual  time,  or  as  one  at  which  there  was  no  paschal  lamb. 
But  as  Andrews  says  the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  it  had 
special  significance  because  it  was  the  last.**  Another  objec¬ 
tion  made  is  that  the  supper  of  the  Synoptics  is  a  memorial 
and  farewell  supper.  “But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  used  in  the  institution  of  the  supper  not  merely  some  of 
the  materials,  bread  and  wine;  but  the  forms,  which,  as  well 


*® Andrews,  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Upon  the  Earth,  p.  460. 
'^Op.  cit.,  p.  463. 
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as  the  directions  given  by  Him  respecting  its  preparation, 
show  that  He  did  keep  the  true  paschal  supper.”** 

(2)  Is  the  last  supper  of  John  distinct  from  or  identical 
with  the  paschal  supper?  Andrews  sets  forth  four  parallel¬ 
isms  between  the  Synoptics  and  John  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  last  supper  of  John  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
paschal  supper  of  the  Synoptics. 

(a)  Through  the  designation  of  Judas  by  the  Lord  as  he 
that  would  betray  Him  (cf.  John  13:21-30  with  Matt.  26:21- 
25;  Mk.  14:18-21;  Lk.  22:21-23). 

(b)  Through  the  prophecy  that  Peter  should  thrice  deny 
Him,  and  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  (cf.  John  13:38  with 
Matt.  26:34;  Lk.  22:34). 

(c)  Through  the  connection  between  the  Lord’s  words 
recorded  in  John,  chapters  14-16,  showing  that  they  were  all 
spoken  at  once. 

(d)  Through  the  statement  (Luke  22:24)  that  at  the 
paschal  supper  there  was  a  strife  among  them  who  should  be 
accounted  greatest,  which  serves  to  explain  His  conduct  in 
washing  His  disciples’  feet  (cf.  John  13:13-17).’*  At  this 
point  we  cannot  but  fairly  deal  with  five  passages  in  John 
that  have  been  produced  to  show  that  he  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Synoptics  and  thus  that  John’s  supper  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Synoptics’  supper. 

(a)  John  13:1 — “Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
Jesus  knowing  .  .  .”  Some  hold  that  this  teaches  that  the 
last  supper  of  Christ  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  13, 
thus  this  meal  is  distinct  from  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Synoptics.  The  word  “before,”  however,  as  Whitelaw  notes, 
may  not  necessarily  mean  a  day  before  but  probably  “imme¬ 
diately  before”  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast.’*  The 
verse  in  itself  does  not  seem  to  decide  anything  one  way  or 
the  other. 

(b)  John  13:37 — “That  thou  doest  do  quickly,”  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Judas.  The  objection  offered  here  is  to  the 

'*Op  cit.,  p.  461. 

*'Op.  cit.,  p.  464. 
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effect  that  the  disciples  would  not  have  thought  that  Jesus 
referred  to  the  feast  if  the  Passover  was  already  going  on  or 
was  over.  However,  the  paschal  supper  is  not  necessarily  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “feast”  here.  Taking  the  word  in  its 
broader  significance  as  referring  to  the  whole  feast,  of  which 
the  supper  was  just  a  part,  we  see  that  haste  was  needed  to 
provide  for  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread  which  began  on 
the  next  morning. 

(c)  John  18:28 — “They  themselves  entered  not  into  the 
palace,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the 
passover.”  Again  taking  our  clue  from  the  use  of  jidoxa  in 
John  in  its  broad  sense,  meaning  the  “passover  festival,”  we 
understand  that  “to  eat  the  passover”  means  to  partake  in 
the  offerings  of  the  day. 

(d)  John  19:14 — “Now  it  was  the  Preparation  of  the 
Passover.”  This  verse  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  a 
former  connection. 

(e)  John  19:31 — “For  the  day  of  that  Sabbath  was  a 
high  day.”  It  has  been  argued  from  this  passage  that  at  this 
Passover  “the  first  day  of  the  Passover  festival  coincided 
with  the  weekly  Sabbath.”  While  this  might  be  so  yet  the 
first  day  of  the  feast  or  the  last  day  could  also  be  called  “a 
high  day.”  Compare  John  7 :37. 

A  few  objections  of  another  sort  still  confront  us.  If  the 
Lord  ate  the  passover  on  Nisan  14  and  was  not  crucified  until 
Nisan  15,  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  how  could  the 
Sanhedrin  have  held  a  session,  how  could  they  have  sent 
armed  men  to  arrest  Jesus  and  how  could  Simon  of  Cyrene 
have  been  at  work  in  the  field?  Was  not  the  day  of  such  a 
holy  character  to  make  these  events  unlawful?  A  few  an¬ 
swers  from  Andrews  may  be  cited  for  these  objections. 

(1)  “That  the  Sanhedrin  did  sometimes  hold  its  sessions 
on  feast  days  and  Sabbaths  is  proved  from  the  Gemara,  and 
also  that  on  those  days  sentence  of  death  could  be  passed  and 
executed.”” 
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(2)  We  do  not  have  any  proof  that  arrest  and  trial  and 
death  were  unlawful  on  a  feast  day. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  evangelists  placed  these  events  on 
the  feast  day  is  strong  presumptive  proof  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  day. 

(4)  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  Jews  would  not 
account  it  a  work  unworthy  of  a  holy  day  to  arrest  and  con¬ 
demn  one  whom  they  believed  was  blaspheming  God. 

(5)  It  is  purely  an  assumption  to  say  that  Simon  was 
working  in  a  field  before  he  carried  Jesus’  cross.  Even  if 
“coming  from  a  field”  should  mean  he  was  working,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  work?  Some  work  was  lawful  on  a  feast 
day,  such  as  carrying  wood.” 

Third.  The  hour  of  the  day  that  the  crucifixion  took 
place. 

This  question  arises  about  an  alleged  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  Mark  and  John.  In  Mark  15:25  we  read  that  it  was 
the  third  hour  when  Christ  was  crucified.  The  Synoptics 
unite  in  saying  that  the  darkness  began  at  the  sixth  hour. 
But  John’s  word  is  that  it  was  the  sixth  hour  when  the  last 
trial  began  culminating  in  the  sentence  of  Jesus.  Briefly  we 
may  find  the  most  satisfactory  solution  in  the  idea  that  John 
is  using  the  Roman  computation  of  time — from  midnight  to 
noon  and  noon  to  midnight  just  as  we  do  now,  in  contrast  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning  of  time  from  sunset  to  sunset.  This 
would  make  John’s  note  of  time  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
In  brief  we  find  in  favor  of  this  view  that  John  wrote  late 
in  the  century,  probably  in  Asia  Minor  where  Roman  ideas 
prevailed,  and  he  wrote  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  when  the  Jewish  method  would  not  likely  be  preserved. 

SUMMARY  OF  NISAN  14,  THURSDAY,  TO  NISAN  16,  SATURDAY 

Thursday  morning,  the  Lord  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
make  ready  for  the  Passover.  In  accordance  with  the  Old 
Testament  regulation  Christ  with  His  disciples  kept  the  Pass- 
over  supper  at  the  regular  hour,  beginning  right  after  the 

"Ibid.,  pp.  478,  479. 
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slaying  of  the  lamb  “between  the  two  evenings.”  Along  with 
the  Paschal  feast  that  early  Friday  morning  (our  Thursday 
evening)  Christ  spoke  the  upper  room  discourse  and  gave  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Between  six  o’clock  Thursday 
evening  and  six  o’clock  Friday  morning  came  the  Gethsemane 
agony,  the  betrayal  by  Judas  and  the  flight  of  the  disciples. 
The  last  trial  of  Jesus  began  at  six  o’clock  Friday  morning 
and  culminated  in  His  cruciflxion  at  nine  o’clock  (the  third 
hour).  From  twelve  o’clock  to  three  (the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
hour)  was  the  supernatural  darkness.  At  three  o’clock,  our 
blessed  Lord  dismissed  His  spirit.  That  evening  before  the 
Sabbath,  Joseph  secured  His  body  and  laid  it  in  his  own 
tomb.  From  that  tomb  the  first  day  of  the  week  He  arose 
triumphantly. 

Conclusion: 

In  conclusion  we  must  admit  that  we  are  uncertain  and 
even  ignorant  of  some  points  concerning  the  chronology  of 
Holy  Week.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  credit 
the  gospel  writers  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  And 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  having 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  chronology  of  that  last 
week,  we  may  trust  the  faithfulness  of  each  man  that  he  has 
transmitted  to  us  exactly  as  much  of  that  knowledge  as  was 
in  keeping  with  his  own  purpose  of  writing.  Tholuck  has  a 
splendid  word  here  concerning  the  day  of  cruciflxion  but  it 
seems  applicable  as  well  to  the  whole  of  Passion  Week.  He 
says,  “Would  any  of  the  Apostles  who  had  been  in  the  scenes 
of  those  great  days,  be  at  all  likely  to  forget  which  had  been 
the  day  of  cruciflxion ;  and  if  this  could  not  be,  could  a  Paul, 
a  Luke,  a  Mark  be  mistaken — ^to  say  nothing  of  Matthew? 
Under  an  improbability  so  great,  of  any  mistake  having  been 
made,  we  feel  absolutely  obliged  to  essay  a  reconciliation.”” 

All  alleged  chronological  difficulties  vanish  into  nothing¬ 
ness  in  the  light  of  verbal  inspiration.  “Thy  word  is  truth.” 
Dallas,  Texas. 


**Tholuck,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  p.  305. 
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DIDYMUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

By  Edward  Ulback 

The  Catechetic  School  of  Alexandria,  as  it  was  desig¬ 
nated,  had  flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries  as  the 
nursery  of  a  Christian  and  believing  philosophy.  From  it 
as  from  a  fountain  a  stream  of  intellectual  life  diffused  itself 
over  the  Church.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  a  narrower  and 
more  extensive  sphere.  In  the  former  it  conducted  to  the 
faith  men  of  cultivated  intellect  among  the  heathen,  who 
were  inquiring  after  salvation,  and  educated  young  Chris¬ 
tians  of  ability  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  In  the  latter 
it  promoted  throughout  the  Church  at  large  a  deeper  and 
more  intelligent  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  a  scien¬ 
tific  apprehension  of  Christianity,  investigated  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  grounds  and  digested  into  a  living,  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem;  it  gave  assistance  to  the  Church  in  appropriating  the 
literary  treasures  and  intellectual  culture  of  antiquity,  and 
accommodating  them  to  the  ends  of  the  Gospel;  and,  in 
general,  it  promoted  a  higher  and  more  refined  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  represent  the  harmonious  unity 
of  knowledge  and  life.  The  decay  of  this  school  after  the 
expiry  of  the  fourth  century,  was  one  of  the  events  which 
gave  warning  and  token  of  that  general  corruption  of  the 
Oriental  Church  which  first  delivered  her  over — already  suf¬ 
fering  from  internal  division,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
monachism,  and  hide-bound  in  a  system  of  lifeless  formulas 
— ^to  a  self-imposed  spiritual  slavery,  and  then,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  subjected  her  to  the  external  bondage  of  Islam. 
The  Churches  corruption,  and  the  effects  which  flowed  from 
it,  are  therefore  naturally  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
life  and  labors  of  Didymus,  the  last  teacher  of  note  in  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  in  which  we 
may  trace  the  special  providence  which  watches  over  the 
Church,  that  a  deep  obscurity  often  invests  the  outward  life 
of  those  of  her  teachers  who  stood  forth  most  prominently 
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in  their  day.  The  information  we  possess  respecting  Didymus 
is  very  scanty.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  his  case, 
since  his  life  flowed  on  with  few  vicissitudes  in  the  tranquil 
round  of  learning  and  teaching.  According  to  a  highly  prob¬ 
able  calculation,  his  birth  took  place  A.  D.  309,  in  the  trying 
time  of  the  Church’s  last  decisive  conflict  with  the  imperial 
power  of  pagan  Rome.  He  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have 
received  at  his  birth  the  baptism  of  blood  for  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Antiquity  surnamed 
him  “the  Blind,”  because  he  lost  his  eyesight  when  he  was 
no  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  still  incapable 
of  acquiring  the  elements  of  education.  But,  like  many  other 
fathers  of  eminence — like  Justin  and  Augustine — ^he  from 
his  childhood  burned  with  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  often  overheard  praying  that  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  him  not  natural  vision,  but  the  illumination 
of  the  heart.  As  it  generally  happens,  that  when  one  sense 
is  lost  the  others  afford  a  steadier  and  stronger  light,  his 
mind,  which  was  richly  endowed  by  nature,  developed  its 
resources  with  such  rapid  and  gratifying  progress,  that  he 
not  only  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  facility  of  apprehension, 
in  retentiveness  of  memory,  in  solidity  of  judgment,  but 
soon  amassed  an  immense  treasure  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,  and  attained  to  celebrity  as  the  master  of  all 
the  learning  of  the  age,  even  in  those  departments  which 
might  seem  least  accessible  to  one  for  whom  a  main  avenue 
of  knowledge  was  shut.  The  ear  supplied  the  eye’s  lack  of 
service;  or,  as  his  contemporaries  said  “God  gave  him  the 
eyes  of  the  soul  instead  of  the  eyes  of  the  body.”  Letters, 
names,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  which  could  be  known 
by  the  touch,  he  learnt  with  the  assistance  of  tables  on  which 
the  lines  were  traced.  In  the  schools,  probably  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  Turning  from  these  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
he  mastered,  with  equal  rapidity,  dialectics,  arithmetic,  geom¬ 
etry,  astronomy,  and  music,  so  that  he  was  able  to  solve 
the  most  difficult  mathematical  problems,  and  came  behind 
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none  in  intellectual  adroitness  and  readiness.  He  would  medi¬ 
tate  on  divine  things  whole  days,  and  far  into  the  night. 
As  soon  as  the  schools  were  closed,  he  caused  some  one  to 
read  to  him;  and,  if  the  reader  dropped  asleep  through 
fatigue,  he  ruminated  on  what  he  had  heard,  or  repeated 
it  from  memory,  so  that  he  seemed  not  so  much  to  have 
listened  to  what  was  read,  as  to  have  transcribed  it  on 
the  tablets  of  his  mind.  Following  the  tendency  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  he  occupied  himself  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  his  daily 
bread  by  which  he  lived,  the  home  of  his  soul  in  which  his 
heart  and  understanding  found  repose.  Whole  books  and 
innumerable  texts  he  could  repeat  word  for  word.  Nor  was 
it  only  the  words  and  substance  of  the  sacred  text  that 
were  present  in  his  mind;  he  could  give  an  account  of  the 
various  readings,  and  the  diversities  which  occurred  in  the 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Himself  a  wonder  to 
all,  he  was  called  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  a  spiritual 
guide  to  thousands.  The  great  Athanasius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  invested  him  with  the  office  of  catechist  in  that 
city,  and  it  is  reported,  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
that  this  took  place  in  the  year  335,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  influential  situ¬ 
ation,  laboring  with  unbroken  energy  till  his  death  in  396; 
at  one  time  with  the  living  voice  addressing  crowds  of 
eager  students,  again  dictating  to  amanuenses  in  his  quiet 
retreat.  To  learn  and  to  labor  for  others  was  his  very  life. 
Strangers  flocked  to  the  city  to  see  and  to  hear  the  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great;  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
all  alike  received  an  affectionate  welcome.  No  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  was  dismissed  without  a  response;  and  many 
of  his  writings  were  composed  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quests  of  visitors.  Those  who  had  studied  under  him  were 
proud  to  call  him  their  master.  Of  the  more  famous  church- 
fathers,  Palladius,  Evagrius,  Isidore,  Ruflnus,  Jerome,  sat 
at  his  feet.  These  marvelous  effects  were  doubtless  owing 
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in  great  part  to  the  instructiveness  of  the  very  presence 
of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  had  attained 
a  culture  so  extensive.  Much  was  due  also  to  the  stimulating 
power  of  his  oral  teaching,  which,  altogether  devoid  of 
such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  serve  only  to  confuse  the 
hearer,  was  felt  to  be  the  utterance  of  his  inmost  life,  and 
kindled  a  glow  in  every  breast,  alluring  by  its  thoughtful 
simplicity,  its  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture,  its  dialectical 
skill,  whether  in  the  establishment  of  truth  or  confutation 
of  error.  Contemporaries  themselves  felt  that  his  writings 
furnished  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  power  which 
made  itself  felt  in  his  oral  instructions.  Rufinus  relates  that 
his  literary  productions  were  held,  indeed,  in  general  esteem, 
but  his  living  discourse  left  a  far  deeper  impression  of  love¬ 
liness  and  a  certain  divine  majesty.  Didymus  was  one  of 
those  who  owe  what  they  are  to  their  personality.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  creative  genius. 
In  the  great  Origen  he  revered  the  sun,  whence  his  theology 
derived  its  light  and  color.  He  has  been  denominated  aptly, 
and  with  truth,  the  last  faithful  follower  of  that  illustrious 
Alexandrian. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  Origenism, 
his  aim  was  to  cast  it  into  the  mold  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  age,  and  employ  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Church;  and 
in  him  the  pious  mind  of  his  deceased  master  so  entirely 
transformed  itself  into  this  t5rpe  of  orthodox  thought,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the  feelings  of  mistrust 
with  which  many  regarded  Origen,  as  arising  solely  from 
their  inability  to  comprehend  his  ideas.  In  this  respect,  his 
writings  furnish  important  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  later  Alexandrian  doctrine,  and  of  the  mystical  the¬ 
ology,  as  this  presents  itself  in  the  writings  of  Pseudo- 
Dionysius.  But  notwithstanding  his  avowed  attachment  to 
Origen,  his  thinking,  in  its  essential  elements,  sprang  from 
the  common  sentiment  and  life  of  the  Church;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  his  polemical  efforts  were  all  put  forth  in  the  defense 
of  her  dogma.  Her  chief  enemies  in  that  age  were  the 
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Arians  and  Manicheans,  of  whom  the  former  in  an  ignorant 
zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  sought  to  reduce 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  fullness  of  the  God¬ 
head  dwelleth  bodily,  to  the  level  of  the  hybrid  creature- 
gods  of  the  pagan  mythology;  the  latter,  by  their  doctrine 
of  the  natural  necessity  of  evil,  undermined  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality.  His  polemics  were  directed  against  them 
both,  that  not  merely  in  elaborate  works,  but  in  fugitive 
pieces,  by  the  publication  of  which,  as  occasion  demanded, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  administer  against  them  a  vigorous 
stroke.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  he  deemed  of 
supreme  religious  importance.  From  the  Trinity  “cometh 
all  salvation.  The  Father  calleth  us  to  the  adoption  of  sons. 
The  only-begotten  Son  hath  saluted  us  as  sons,  and  given 
us  warrant  to  call  God  our  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  regenerate,  redeemeth  them  from  death  and 
sin.”  Since  regeneration,  which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  the  supreme  blessing  of  Christianity,  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  denial  that  the  Spirit  is  the  same 
in  substance  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  God  of 
very  God,  is  the  greatest  sin  a  man  may  commit,  and  one  for 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  sin  may  be  committed,  the  same  denial  may  be  made, 
respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution,  lest  we  fall  into  error  in  our 
investigations  respecting  these  divine  persons. 

To  the  Arians,  Didymus  proved  a  most  formidable  antag¬ 
onist,  because  uniting  as  he  did  Platonic  wisdom  to  skill 
in  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  he  was  able  to  turn  their 
favorite  weapons  against  themselves.  The  orthodoxy  thus 
signally  displayed  in  the  article  of  the  Trinity  was  after¬ 
ward  imputed  to  him  as  a  special  honor  by  those  who  accused 
him  of  heresy.  But  as  in  the  heat  of  combat,  words  and 
ideas  often  fly  beyond  the  mark,  thus  it  happened  in  the  case 
of  Didymus  notwithstanding  his  good  intentions.  The  Mani¬ 
cheans,  having,  like  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  insisted  on  a  fan¬ 
tastic  disruption  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  and 
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rejected  the  former  as  the  working  of  the  evil  principle, 
Didymus  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  denied  that  the 
vail  which  was  over  the  countenance  of  Moses  and  the  proph¬ 
ets  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  the  faithful  under  the 
New  Testament  occupy  a  position  of  superiority  to  those 
ancient  saints  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  “How 
can  Abraham  be  regarded  as  inferior — Abraham  who  beheld 
God,  and  in  whose  bosom  all  rest  who  fall  asleep  after 
Christ?  How  can  Moses  and  Elias  be  regarded  as  inferior, 
who  appeared  to  the  Lord  in  the  radiance  of  the  transfigura¬ 
tion,  since  they  even  saw  him  who  was  born  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin?”  We  find  instances  also  in  which  mischievous  elements, 
derived  from  the  erroneous  system  he  is  assailing,  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  own  views.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
he  does  not  doubt  that  marriage,  though  it  was  not  without 
spot  under  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  spotless  and  unde¬ 
filed  under  the  Gospel,  because  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  has  made  an  end  of  all  sin;  nevertheless,  he  holds 
that  there  is  something  divine  in  celibacy,  and  that  mar¬ 
riage,  although  in  itself  no  sin,  may  still  be  described  as 
comparatively  sinful.  It  appears  to  him  to  be  sin  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  higher,  purer  state  of  celibacy. 

As  an  expositor  of  Scripture  Didymus  enjoyed  the  high¬ 
est  renown  among  his  contemporaries.  He  composed  com¬ 
mentaries  on  almost  all  the  sacred  books;  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  considerable  fragments,  especially  from 
the  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  John,  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  these  works  are  now  utterly  lost.  Highly 
as  he  valued  secular  learning — ^the  use  of  which  he  justified 
by  the  example  of  Moses,  who  was  trained  up  in  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Daniel,  who  was  reported  to 
have  excelled  in  the  Chaldean  philosophy — and  thoroughly 
accomplished  as  he  was  in  metaphysical  inquiry  and  the 
art  of  scholastic  argumentation,  the  Bible  was  ever  esteemed 
by  him  as  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  source  of  all  the¬ 
ology.  His  writings,  especially  those  on  the  Trinity  and 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  contain  an  ingeniously  woven  tissue  of 
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innumerable  texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  seeks  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  the  dogma  under  consideration,  even  to 
its  minutest  details.  They  edify,  not  so  much  by  aiming 
expressly  and  ostensibly  at  awakening  pious  feelings,  as  by 
the  breath  of  deep  love  which  pervades  the  whole,  like  a  salu¬ 
tation  from  the  heavenly  world,  enlivening  and  fructifying 
the  driest  speculations. 

In  another  respect  also,  he  followed  the  stream  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology.  While  not  indifferent  to  the  obvious 
and  proper  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  may  be  determined  by 
the  literal  terms,  the  contexts,  and  historical  bearings  of 
the  passage,  he  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  bring  to  light 
the  mystical  sense  which  was  supposed  to  lurk  within  it. 
In  every  sentence  of  the  Psalms  he  beholds  the  countenance 
of  Christ  under  a  prophetical  vail.  “The  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,”  in  the  first  Psalm,  is  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
its  “fruit,”  the  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture.  The 
“leaves,”  which  conceal  the  fruit,  signify  the  expressions 
that  are  intelligible  to  every  reader;  and  these,  besides  their 
primary  design  of  concealing  the  fruit,  serve  for  spiritual 
nutriment  to  the  simple.  To  understand  the  Scripture  every¬ 
where,  according  to  the  literal  sense,  appears  to  him  to  be 
absurd.  In  Psalm  35:10,  for  example,  “All  my  bones  shall 
say.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee?”  The  bones  which  are  to 
praise  God,  and  to  testify  that  no  creature  is  like  him,  are 
not  the  bones  of  the  outward  man,  but  of  the  soul — its  spir¬ 
itual  powers  and  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Even 
in  those  places  where  the  Scriptures  treat  of  articles  of  faith, 
it  is  evident,  he  thinks,  that  there  must  often  be  a  double 
sense.  When  the  Saviour,  for  example,  declares  that  the 
Father  is  greater  than  he,  this  shows  the  sameness  of  his 
divine  nature  with  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  subordination  to  the  Father,  with  respect  to 
his  human  nature.  Didymus,  for  the  most  part,  holds  to 
the  literal  sense  in  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
when  he  is  refuting  opponents  by  testimonies  of  Scripture 
to  which  they  themselves  appealed.  His  penetration,  which 
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was  often  eagle-eyed,  was  apt  to  discover  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  things  the  most  diverse,  and,  in  handling  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  texts,  was  apt  to  grope  about  till  it  came  upon  those 
golden  veins  of  Messianic  prophecy  which  were  assumed 
beforehand,  to  be  everywhere  present.  Thus  the  simplest 
letters  of  Scriptures  became  hieroglyphics,  from  which,  with 
the  divining  rod  of  Rabbinical  alchemy,  he  labored  to  draw 
forth  the  most  various  ideas  and  mysteries.  He  infers,  for 
example,  the  irreproachable  morals  of  Judas,  before  his  call 
to  the  apostleship,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  out  the 
twelve  “like  sheep  among  wolves.”  In  like  manner  expound¬ 
ing  Psalm  89:48,  “Who  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see 
death?”  his  attention  is  attracted  by  the  interrogation, 
“Who?”  This  leads  him  to  make  the  following  distinctions: 
“The  word  Who,  denotes,  in  the  Scripture,  sometimes  an 
inquiry,  as  in  the  text.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?  Sometimes  it  denotes  what  is  extraordinary,  as  when 
it  is  said.  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise  servant?  Or  what 
is  impossible,  as.  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord? 
Sometimes  it  denotes  that  a  thing  is  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as,  If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?”  This 
sort  of  playing  on  words  was  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Of 
course  it  often  led  to  the  intrusion  of  human  fancies,  ingeni¬ 
ous,  perhaps,  but  arbitrary  and  trifling,  into  the  very  word 
of  God;  it  led  men  also  to  neglect  the  difference  between 
the  adumbrations  of  truth  delivered  under  the  ancient  pre¬ 
paratory  dispensation,  and  the  clear  revelations  now  deliv¬ 
ered  since  the  accomplishment  of  redemption;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  not  less  frequently  originated  in  a  profound 
perception  of  the  exuberance  of  truth  in  the  divine  word, 
and  the  unity  of  the  two  dispensations.  A  large  share  of 
the  respect  which  the  age  paid  to  the  talents  of  Didymus 
for  exposition,  was  due  to  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
allegory,  especially  since  he  kept  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  track  of  approved  doctrine.  He  had  himself  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  this.  “Many,”  he  said,  “have  undertaken 
to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but  all  do  not  discourse  well !  For 
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they  are  few  who  have  received  from  God  the  necessary 
gifts;  on  the  part  of  many  there  is  nothing  but  babbling  and 
trifling.  The  word  can  not  be  salutary  and  powerful  in  the 
soul  of  the  heterodox.” 

From  allusions  in  the  Work  of  the  Trinity,  it  would 
appear  that  Didymus  was  married  and  had  a  family.  But 
his  principles  made  him  favorable  to  the  ascetic  life,  and 
latterly  he  completely  abandoned  himself  to  it,  although  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  profession.  His  stringency  of  life  won  for  him  the  special 
veneration  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  led  the  admiring  age 
to  surround  his  head  with  the  halo  of  a  worker  of  miracles. 
When  St.  Anthony,  the  father  of  monachism,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Alexandria,  like  one  who  had  dropped  from 
heaven,  to  resist  the  rapid  spread  of  Arianism,  he  honored 
Didymus  with  a  thrice  repeated  visit,  and  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  him  these  words:  “Let  it  not  distress  thee, 
Didymus,  that  thou  hast  been  deprived  of  the  eyes  of  the 
body.  Thou  lackest  the  eyes  which  are  possessed  by  us  in 
common  with  flies,  moths,  and  other  contemptible  insects; 
but  rejoice  that  thou  hast  eyes  like  the  angels — eyes  whereby 
God  is  seen  and  his  light  is  enjoyed.”  On  one  occasion,  when 
Julian  threatened  the  Church  with  new  persecutions,  Didy¬ 
mus,  unable  to  eat  bread,  and  oppressed  with  anxiety,  sat 
on  his  chair  till  the  night  was  far  advanced.  As  he  prayed, 
he  fell  asleep.  Suddenly,  in  a  vision,  he  beheld  horsemen 
mounted  on  white  steeds  flying  through  the  air,  and  heard 
them  proclaiming:  “This  day,  at  the  seventh  hour,  Julian 
died;  carry  the  tidings  to  Bishop  Athanasius.”  He  took  note 
of  the  day  and  hour;  and  it  fell  out  as  he  had  seen. 

So  long  as  Didymus  lived,  no  one  entertained  a  suspicion 
of  his  orthodoxy;  and  his  relation  to  Origen  was  as  far  from 
causing  any  abatement  of  his  renown  in  the  Church,  as  he 
was  far  from  affecting  to  conceal  it.  Jerome  was  the  first 
to  affix  the  stigma  of  heresy,  and  he  did  it  after  his  own 
hateful  fashion,  ere  the  grave  was  well  closed  on  the  object 
of  his  enmity.  He  had  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  passing 
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visit  to  Alexandria,  attended  the  lectures  of  Didymus  for 
thirty  days.  The  universal  applause  in  which  the  revered 
teacher  lived;  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge;  his  serene, 
gentle  spirit,  intent  on  the  Highest,  yet  accessible  to  every 
human  sympathy,  arrested  even  Jerome.  Scarcely  could  he 
find  words  thenceforward  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  won¬ 
derful  old  man.  He  praised  him  not  only  as  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  man  of  his  age,  and  as  an  apostolical  man  in  the 
gravity  of  his  views,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  teaching,  but 
was  disposed  to  compare  him  to  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  profound  reach  of  his  Biblical  expo¬ 
sitions.  Didymus,  he  said,  had  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  prophets;  he  had  beheld  with  the 
eye  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  yea  with  the  eyes 
which  Christ  commands  to  be  lifted  up  to  see  the  fields  ripe 
unto  harvest;  so  that  he  might  well  be  named  the  Seer. 
Jerome  professed  the  desire  that  other  learned  men  of  the 
Latin  Church  should,  with  himself,  participate  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  Alexandrian’s  stores  of  erudition;  and,  accordingly, 
he  translated  into  Latin  the  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  Jerome  had  an  idol  to  which  he  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
the  holiest  feelings,  and  for  which  he  set  at  naught  the 
weightiest  obligations.  It  was  the  fame  of  unspotted  ortho¬ 
doxy,  the  ambition  to  stand  always  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  maintained  and  defended  whatsoever  the  age 
deemed  sacred.  He  was  at  bottom  of  a  character  changeful 
and  shallow,  a  worldling  in  the  monk’s  hood.  Accordingly, 
when  the  controversy  arose  about  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  notice  began  to  be  taken  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Origenistic  Didymus,  he  per¬ 
mitted  no  feeling  of  pious  gratitude  to  restrain  him  from  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  man  whom  he  had  exalted  almost  to 
heaven.  He  would  not  even  yet  deny,  indeed,  that  Didymus 
was  a  scholar  of  rare  erudition,  and  orthodox  in  the  article 
of  the  Trinity.  But  he  would  not  tolerate  even  so  great  a 
master  when  he  defended  as  pious  and  catholic  what  all  the 
Church  rejected.  “Manifest  defender  of  Origen,”  that  was 
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the  cry.  The  reproach,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  so  far  founded 
on  truth,  that  Didymus,  besides  inheriting  Origen’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  liberal  and  scientific  research,  and  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  theology,  embraced  also  some  of  his  cherished 
unscriptural  opinions.  The  philosophical  theory  of  the  pre- 
mundane  existence  of  souls,  according  to  which  the  earth 
is  for  them  only  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  that  the  body  is  a 
prison,  and  which  explains  the  early  death  of  some  children, 
by  supposing  that  in  their  prior  state  their  sins  were  less 
aggravated  than  the  most,  and  required  that  they  should 
do  little  more  than  touch  the  prison  of  the  body;  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
died  not  only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  all  intelligent  spirits; 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  recovery  of  all  fallen  creatures, 
not  excluding  Satan  himself:  these  hypotheses  conduct  into 
the  very  center  of  the  Origenistic  conception  of  human  free¬ 
dom  and  universal  redemption.  But  in  the  writings  of  Didy¬ 
mus,  and  probably  also  in  his  public  lectures,  these  errors 
were  not  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves  into  offensive 
prominence;  in  this  point,  too,  he  was  careful  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  teacher.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  splendor  of  his  reputation  resisted  all  the  attempts  to 
render  him  suspected.  No  one  would  disturb  in  his  grave 
one  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  peace  with  the  Church.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  I.,  who 
handled  the  question  of  soundness  in  the  faith  as  an  affair 
of  the  state,  to  involve  Didymus  in  the  condemnation  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  Origen.  Sentence  to  that  effect 
was  passed  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Constantinople  in  544; 
it  was  renewed  by  Martin  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  649,  and 
afterwards  by  the  oecumenical  synods  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Thus  the  darling  of  his  own  age  found  a  place  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  times  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  anathema  was  to  suppress  the  memory  of  the 
man  and  his  achievements.  Writings  that  were  abhorred  or 
suspected  by  all  the  stricter  sort  could  not  fail  to  disappear, 
for  no  one  read  or  transcribed  them.  It  is  matter  for  grate- 
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ful  astonishment  that  so  many  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
heaven  of  a  Jerome,  or  a  Justinian,  is  not  the  heaven  of  that 
Redeemer  who  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax.  The  services 
of  Didymus  in  the  domain  of  theological  science,  and  his 
devout  faith  ever  grounded  on  the  divine  word  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  are  not  these  sufficient  to  cast  into  the  shade  his  occa¬ 
sional  aberrations  in  doctrine?  Those  ages  of  the  Church 
were  never  the  best  in  which  a  Christian’s  worth  was  meas¬ 
ured  solely  by  the  recognized  doctrinal  formulas,  and  heaven 
was  opened  and  shut  according  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  their  definitions,  without  respect  to  his  having  lived  in 
personal  communion  with  the  Lord,  and  given  evidence  of 
faith  by  the  purity  and  constancy  of  a  regenerate  life.  So 
long  as  the  evangelical  Church,  besides  cherishing  a  scrip¬ 
tural  faith  and  life,  continues  to  cultivate  the  .‘science  of  a 
believing  theology,  she  will  have  cause  still  to  concede  to 
Didymus  the  place  he  occupies  in  her  cloud  of  examples  and 
witnesses  to  the  truth. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
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By  Robert  Kenneth  Strachan,  A.B.,  Th.B. 

Actinsr  Dean,  Institute  Biblico  de  Costa  Rica 

Out  of  the  night  that  was  the  Middle  Ages,  born  of  the 
groping  struggle  of  enlightment  with  superstition,  of  human¬ 
ism  and  individualism  with  religious  totalitarianism,  two 
philosophies  of  faith  emerged.  “I  believe,  in  order  that  I 
may  understand,”  said  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  eleventh  century.  “Nothing  is  to  be  believed,  unless  it 
has  been  understood,”  affirmed  Abelard,  outstanding  teacher 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Anselm  based  his  affirmation  on  the  truth  that  any  grasp¬ 
ing  of  the  inner  truths  of  existence,  any  penetration  of  the 
vast  reaches  of  Infinity,  any  profound  understanding  or 
knowledge  of  God,  may  only  be  achieved  from  a  certain 
ground.  That  ground  he  conceived  to  be  initial  faith.  Mid¬ 
dle-Age  obscurantism  falsely  interpreted  and  wrongly  applied 
his  principle.  “Credo”  became  incredulity,  and  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  that  it  became  credulity,  “intelligam”  became  supersti¬ 
tion.  Credulity  without  the  support  and  authority  of  reason, 
fastened  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  for  its  support. 
Thus  was  a  principle,  true  enough  in  itself,  divested  of  its 
truth,  purposely  warped,  and  thus  did  it  fall  into  disrepute. 

As  a  reaction  against  credulity  Abelard’s  principle  found 
an  echo  in  the  thinking  of  many  men.  I  will  believe  only 
what  I  understand,  was  a  natural  revulsion  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  reason  is  the  seat  of  appeal. 
Before  man  will  fling  himself  out  on  a  venture  of  faith,  he 
must,  at  least,  have  grasped  the  reason  for  faith.  But  in 
the  extent  of  its  recoil  from  credulity,  rationalism  made  the 
double  mistake  of  confounding  “credo”  with  credulity,  and 
of  concluding  that  hence  faith  was  at  odds  with  reason. 

Rationalism  enthroned,  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  It 
forgot  that  man  was  composed  of  more  than  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter.  It  denied  in  the  government  of  man  the  voice  of  the 
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heart,  the  feelings  and  the  emotion.  Under  its  rule  the  spirit 
became  a  persecuted  minority.  In  its  ideology,  as  in  that  of 
the  political  totalitarians,  everything  was  for  the  reason 
and  the  reason  was  ever3rthing.  Hence  faith  as  a  principle 
of  understanding,  as  a  means  of  apprehension  and  appro¬ 
priation  was  excluded  and  placed  in  a  concentration  camp, 
an  enemy  of  the  mind. 

And  herein  lies  the  greatest  threat  to  the  Rule  of  Rea¬ 
son.  In  the  suppression  of  the  voice  and  liberty  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  emotion,  she  has  become  unreasonable.  In  the 
proportion  that  Reason  has  rejected  Faith  she  has  become 
unreasonable.  It  seems  evident  that  in  the  thinking  of  the 
present  day  there  is  the  recognition  that  Rationalism,  to 
maintain  its  throne  and  authority,  must  incorporate  a  more 
representative  body  of  government.  A  more  synthetic,  unified 
comprehension  of  man  is  needed,  the  multiple  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  his  make-up  must  be  recognized  and  allowed  their 
place.  The  world  has  seen  and  will  have  no  truck  with  the 
State  which  calling  itself  socialistic,  and  having  established 
itself  on  the  plea  and  basis  of  social  justice  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  renounces  and  denies  completely  the  principles 
by  which  it  climbed  to  power.  Rationalism  to  maintain  its 
authority  must  be  reasonable.  Otherwise  it  is  due  to  fall 
with  the  other  totalitarian  systems. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  faith  is  the  New  Testament 
basis  of  entry  into  religious  experience  and  understanding. 
But  that  faith  is  not  a  blind  credulousness.  Nor  does  the 
New  Testament  positing  faith  ever  conceive  it  as  alien  or 
antithetic  to  reason.  Faith  is  based  on  reason,  rather  is 
reasonable.  Hence,  “faith  cometh  by  hearing”  (Rom.  10:17), 
hence  the  believer’s  readiness  to  answer  for  the  hope  that 
lies  within  him. 

If,  as  we  believe,  God  did  create  man,  permit  his  fall, 
and  now  seeks  his  salvation — if  to  that  end  He  has  addressed 
Himself  to  man,  we  can  logically  expect  that  His  message 
will  be  intelligible  to  man.  And  if  He  posits  faith  as  the 
means  of  assent  and  understanding,  then  we  can  be  reason- 
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ably  certain  that  faith  does  involve  the  intellect  as  well  as 
the  emotions.  Such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  that  great  agnostic,  George  John  Romanes,  arrived. 
“All  parts  of  the  human  mind  have  to  be  involved  in  faith 
— intellect,  emotions,  will,”*  he  first  asserts,  and  then  basing 
himself  on  that  assertion  goes  on  to  the  following  conclusion : 
“Supposing  Christianity  true,  it  is  very  reasonable  that 
faith  .  .  .  should  be  constituted  the  test  of  divine  accept¬ 
ance  ...  No  one  could  suppose  a  revelation  appealing  to 
the  mere  intellect  of  man,  since  acceptance  would  thus  be¬ 
come  a  mere  matter  of  prudence  in  subscribing  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  made  by  higher  intellects.”* 

If  faith,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which  Divine  acceptance 
can  be  obtained  and  the  deep  things  of  God  understood,  and 
if  that  faith  consists  not  only  of  an  intellectual  assent  to 
certain  facts  already  established  but  also  a  committal  of  will 
based  on  those  facts  but  reaching  out  into  the  unknown,  it 
remains  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  positing  such 
a  ground.  If  this  can  be  shown  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only 
is  it  reasonable  to  believe  but  that  it  is  unreasonable  not  to 
believe.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  ground  taken  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  unrea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  unbelieving  generation  of  His  time  was 
graphically  described  by  the  Lord:  “Whereunto  shall  I  liken 
this  generation?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and  saying.  We  have 
piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented”  (Matt.  11:16,  17). 
And  Paul  rightly  questions,  “Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible  .  .  .  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?** 
(Acts  26:8). 

In  any  consideration  of  faith  as  the  reasonable  medium 
or  avenue  to  a  certain  body  of  knowledge  we  must  not  only 
examine  the  terminal  to  which  faith  is  to  lead,  but  also  the 
starting  point.  We  start  with  man,  considering  his  com- 
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position  and  capacity  for  spiritual  knowledge,  and  once  hav¬ 
ing  established  his  composition  and  capacity,  we  can  then 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  truth  to  be  known.  In  the 
consideration  of  these  two  factors,  we  believe,  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  the  truth 
to  be  known  necessitate  not  merely  an  exercise  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  but  rather  the  exercise  of  faith,  warranted  by  reason, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  ever  bridging  the  gap  between 
finite  consciousness  and  the  eternal  unknown. 

An  analysis  of  man,  or  of  self,  must  begin  with  the  fact 
of  consciousness.  I  think  and  feel,  therefore  I  am.  Any  denial 
of  that  fact  must  plunge  us  at  once  into  a  morass  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  unreality.  As  Strickland  has  said:  “A  theory  of 
knowledge  which  denies  the  independent  existence  and  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  conscious  self  ends  in  a  skepticism  w’hich  is  not 
only  fatal  to  religion,  but  to  all  science  as  well.”*  Granted 
the  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  only  a  short  logical  step  to 
the  questions.  What  am  I?  and  Why  am  I?  To  a  great  extent 
the  answer  to  the  latter  question  will  be  found  in  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  former,  just  as  the  form  generally  determines 
the  function. 

The  very  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  more  than  just 
mere  sensation,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  man  is  more  than 
matter.  As  Du  Bois-Reymond  (quoted  by  Orr)  so  justly 
affirms,  *Tt  is  absolutely  and  forever  inconceivable  that  a 
number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  atoms 
should  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  their  own  positions  or 
motions,  past,  present,  or  future.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable 
how  consciousness  should  result  from  their  joint  action.”* 
The  only  alternative,  then,  is  to  accept  Orr*s  definition  of 
man  as  “a  self-conscious,  personal,  rational,  rational-moral 
being;  a  being  capable  of  entering  not  only  into  moral  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  fellow  man,  but,  infinitely  higher,  into  spiritual 
and  moral  relations  with  his  moral  Creator.”*  And  the  fact 
that  man  seems  to  belong  to  such  a  high  order  of  being,  is 
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evidenced,  amid  other  facts,  by  what  Orr  terms  the  “potential 
infinitude”  of  his  nature.  “Man,”  he  says,  “is  not  omnipres¬ 
ent,  but  is  there  not  a  shadow  of  God’s  omnipresence  in  those 
thoughts  of  his  that  roam  through  space  .  .  .?  He  is  not 
omniscient,  but  is  not  his  desire  for  knowledge  insatiable? 
The  same  spurning  of  bounds,  the  same  illimitableness  is  seen 
in  all  his  desires,  aims,  ideals,  hopes  and  aspirations.”*  What 
Orr  says  elsewhere  in  his  argument  for  immortality  might 
likewise  be  quoted  here.  “Throughout  nature  you  will  find 
the  most  careful  adjustment  of  faculty  to  environment.  If 
there  is  a  fin,  there  is  water;  if  there  is  an  eye,  there  is 
light;  if  there  is  a  wing,  there  is  air  to  cleave,  etc.  But  here 
is  a  creature  whose  powers,  whose  capabilities,  whose  de¬ 
sires,  stretch  far  beyond  the  terrestrial  scene  that  would  con¬ 
tain  him!  Must  we  not  put  him  in  a  different  category?’” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  late 
to  recognize  this  moral,  spiritual  nature  of  man.  We  find 
an  inkling  of  it  in  Dr.  Mackay’s  review  of  the  book  “A  Sac¬ 
ramental  Universe”  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Bowman.  Explaining 
Bowman’s  philosophy  of  existence,  he  says,  “Bowman’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  is  different  from  that  of  many  a  con¬ 
temporary  philosopher.  He  starts  from  the  frank  pre-suppo¬ 
sition  of  the  uniqueness  of  spirit  as  manifested  in  human  per¬ 
sonality.”*  And  in  describing  Prof.  Bowman  as  one  who 
“was  a  man  before  being  a  philosopher,”  one  who  “thought 
with  his  whole  being  and  not  simply  with  his  mind,”  Dr. 
Mackay  has  revealed  that  same  disconformity  with  the  past 
tendency  to  submit  to  the  absolute  and  sole  dictatorship  of 
the  mind  while  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  spirit. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  field  of  theology  or  philosophy  that 
the  spirituality  of  man  is  being  recognized.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
in  his  monumental  work,  “Man  the  Unknown,”  seems  to  be 
very  conscious  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  of  the  failure  of 
rationalism  to  properly  interpret  man.  “Man,”  he  says,  “is  a 
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stranger  in  the  world  that  he  has  created.  He  has  been 
incapable  of  organizing  this  world  for  himself,  because  he 
did  not  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  .  .  . 
The  environment  born  to  our  intelligence  and  our  inventions 
is  adjusted  neither  to  our  stature  nor  to  our  shape.  We  are 
unhappy.  We  degenerate  morally  and  mentally  ...  We 
are  the  victims  of  the  backwardness  of  the  sciences  of  life 
over  those  of  matter.  The  only  possible  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  a  much  more  profound  knowledge  of  ourselves.”® 

Now  if  the  spirituality  of  man  be  recognized,  then  in  all 
consistency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  outlet,  a 
vista,  a  world  opened  to  him  that  is  not  alone  physical,  nor 
even  intellectual,  but  also  spiritual.  And  surely  just  as  the 
means  by  which  intellectual  assimilation  is  achieved  differ 
vastly  from  the  physical,  so  must  the  means  by  which  spir¬ 
itual  assimilation  is  achieved  differ  from  the  intellectual. 
This  is  inferred  by  the  words  of  Scripture:  “Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone”  (Matt.  4:4).  Therefore  the  recognition 
of  man’s  spirituality  must  logically  admit  the  force  and  valid¬ 
ity  of  Paul’s  argument.  “The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned”  (I  Cor.  2:14).  Referring  to  this  passage  John¬ 
ston  says,  “Some  men  have  hastily  resented  the  statement 
that  the  deep  realities  in  spiritual  experience  are  only  spir¬ 
itually  discerned.  They  repudiate  the  assertion  of  Paul  .  .  . 
But  Paul’s  statement  is  strictly  scientific,  and  finds  corrobora¬ 
tion  in  every  realm  of  experience  .  .  .  Paul  was  simply 
applying  a  universal  principle  to  a  sphere  of  life  where  most 
men  have  not  been  such  specialists  as  Paul  was.’”® 

Not  only  does  man’s  spiritual  nature  presuppose  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  spiritual 
truth,  but  it  indicates  one  of  the  deepest  of  his  needs.  Man 
by  nature  is  designed  for  fellowship  with  God.  “The  nega¬ 
tive  evidence”  of  this,  as  Romanes  has  said,  “is  furnished 
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by  the  nature  of  man  without  God.  It  is  thoroughly  miser¬ 
able  .  .  .  Some  men  are  not  conscious  of  the  cause  of  this 
misery  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  they  conceal  the  fact  as  well 
as  possible  from  themselves,  by  occupying  their  minds  with 
society,  sport,  frivolity  of  all  kinds,  or,  if  intellectually  dis¬ 
posed,  with  science,  art,  literature,  business,  etc.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  to  fill  the  starving  belly  with  husks.”"  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  “a  vacuum  in  the  soul  of  man 
which  nothing  can  fill  save  faith  in  God.”” 

That  man,  therefore,  is  spiritual  in  nature,  and  fitted  for 
communion  or  fellowship  on  a  spiritual  plane  clearly  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  an  intellectual  approach  is  insufficient 
and  limited,  and  therefore  some  other  means  of  appropria¬ 
tion,  some  other  vantage  ground  is  necessitated. 

Another  reason  for  faith  is  seen  in  the  consideration  of 
the  truth  to  be  known.  It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done  determines  the  tool  to  be  employed.  One 
does  not  pitch  hay  with  a  coal  shovel.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
realm  of  the  knowable.  The  nature  and  character  of  the 
matter  to  be  known  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
agency  to  be  employed.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  that  will 
be  employed  to  size  up  a  material  object  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  employed  to  establish  a  friendship.  An  examination 
of  the  truth  to  be  known  will  reveal  at  least  three  factors 
which  indicate  that  it  is  by  faith,  faith  in  harmony  with 
reason,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  knowledge  to  be  gained  is,  in  the  first  place,  infinite. 
If  we  refuse  to  grant  the  possibility  of  any  ken  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  finite,  then  we  have  indeed  narrowed  the 
horizon  of  our  thinking  and  of  our  universe.  Nay,  we  have 
done  more.  In  limiting  the  extent  of  our  belief  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  intellect  we  have  pulled  God  down  from  His 
lofty  throne  in  Infinity  and  Eternity  to  the  relatively  narrow 
confines  of  our  finite  minds.  We  have  destroyed  God,  and 
any  mental  concepts  that  we  might  set  up  would  be  but 
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images  of  our  own  creation;  and  any  religion  based  on  those 
concepts  nothing  actually  but  an  exercise  in  bootstrap  lift¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  clearly  disguised. 

In  this  connection  Orr^s  words  are  pertinent:  “It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  man  could  not  even  know  himself 
to  be  finite,  if  he  were  not  able  in  thought  to  transcend  the 
finite,  and  frame  an  idea  of  the  Infinite.  ...  It  might  as 
well  be  contended  that  because  the  mind  is  cooped  up  within 
the  limits  of  a  cranium  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  it 
cannot  take  account  of  the  space  occupied,  say  by  the  solar 
system,  or  the  distance  between  earth  and  the  sun!””  Now 
while  the  mind  may  scale  the  heavens  and  measure  the 
spheres  yet  it  cannot  truly  penetrate  to  the  Infinite.  It  is 
conscious  of  the  Infinite,  has  a  vague  idea  of  it,  but  in  ap¬ 
prehension  it  is  limited  by  its  very  nature  which  is  finite. 
Truly  “he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the 
earth”  (John  3:31). 

Therefore  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  because  of 
his  finite  faculties  is  unable  to  really  grasp  the  truths  of  the 
Infinite.  He  is  then  dependent  on  some  outside  revelation 
for  those  facts,  and  since  he  cannot  himself  evaluate  them, 
he  must  accept  by  faith  the  revelation.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  blind  acceptance.  It  is  an  acceptance  of  facts  revealed 
about  the  unknown  because  they  are  warranted  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  of  the  known.  The  Divine  Revelation 
bases  itself  and  addresses  itself  to  facts  that  are  known. 
The  saying  in  Spanish  is,  “From  the  roof-tiles  up,  no  one 
knows  anything”  (De  las  tejas  para  arriba,  nadie  sabe).  But 
ever3rthing  from  the  tile  down  confirms  as  true  that  which 
is  revealed  of  the  unknown. 

Then  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  knowledge 
referred  to  is  not  merely  intellectual,  a  body  of  facts  to  be 
assimilated  and  systematically  arranged,  but  rather  moral. 
It  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  mind  of  man,  but  with  the 
life  of  man.  It  affects  not  only  man’s  thinking  but  his  con¬ 
duct.  Facts  here  are  significant  chiefly  because  they  are 
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morally  and  spiritually  related.  The  mind  alone  is  insufficient 
to  deal  with  moral  truth.  In  fact,  truth  ceases  to  be  moral, 
when  conceived  solely  by  the  mind.  It  then  becomes  coldly 
intellectual,  and  however  much  it  may  appeal  to  and  delight 
the  reason,  it  has  lost  its  relation  to  life,  it  no  longer  appeals 
to  the  whole  of  man.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  activity 
of  the  whole  man,  reason,  emotions,  and  will,  and  is  hence 
the  only  true  and  reasonable  way  of  appropriating  moral 
truth.  “The  main  ingredient  of  Christian  faith  is  the  moral 
element,”  admits  Romanes.** 

Finally  in  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  truth  to 
be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  note  its  personal  character.  It 
does  not  deal  with  cold,  isolated  figures  or  equations  in  in¬ 
finity;  nor  with  a  body  of  moral  and  ethical  precepts  merely. 
It  is  far  more  than  all  this.  It  is  centered  about  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God  and  hence  consists  in  the  knowledge  of,  and  the 
intimacy  and  fellowship  with,  a  Person.  Here  again  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  an  intellectual  appreciation  would  be  insuf¬ 
ficient.  “Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,”  says 
the  Lord,  “But  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he 
understandeth  and  knoweth  me”  (Jer.  9:23,  24). 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  many  prayers  recorded, 
which  reveal  the  tender  solicitude  of  the  Apostle  Paul  for  the 
churches  which  he  had  helped  to  establish,  one  request  rises 
predominant.  “I  .  .  .  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you, 
making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  that  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him” 
(Eph.  1:15-17).  And  this,  his  prayer  for  the  Ephesians,  is 
his  prayer  for  all  the  churches.  Paul’s  own  certitude  rested 
not  on  a  carefully  thought-out  and  logical  system  of  theology 
or  philosophy,  though  he  is  the  greatest  and  most  profound 
theologian  of  all  time.  He  was  not  ashamed  or  confounded 
for  he  knew  **whom,**  not  what,  he  had  believed. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  truth  to  be  apprehended  is 
infinite,  moral,  and  personal  in  its  nature  and  no  other  con- 


‘^Romanes,  George  John,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  148. 
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elusion  can  be  derived  but  that  faith  is  and  only  can  be  the 
means  of  appropriation. 

“I  believe,”  said  Anselm,  ‘‘in  order  that  I  may  under¬ 
stand,”  and  this  philosophy  of  faith  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  one,  for  it  rests  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  the  nature 
of  him  who  is  to  know,  and  the  nature  of  that  which  is  to 
be  known,  are  such  that  only  an  activity  which  unites  all  of 
man’s  faculties,  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  will,  such 
as  they  are  united  in  faith,  can  apprehend  the  deep  things 
of  God. 

‘‘0  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part! 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise. 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 

But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart, 

Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 

To  trust  the  soul’s  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 

Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine.”” 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


^Santayana,  George,  O  florid. 
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GOD’S  WORLD  OF  TOMORROW 

By  Erling  C.  Olsen 

Delivered  over  Radio  Station  WMCA,  New  York 

I 

We  have  been  hearing  much  these  days  about  the  “World 
of  Tomorrow.”  A  few  months  ago  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  pointed  out  that  the  man  of  today  is  just  the  same 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  In  this  article  it  is  said :  “Man  in 
the  aggregate  has  created  a  host  of  new  wonders  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  but  the  individuals  who  come  to  see  them  are 
just  the  same  sort  of  people  who  have  been  around  for  a 
long,  long  time.  They  demonstrated  this  yesterday  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  instances,  ranging  from  the  frantic  man  who  hired  a 
guide  to  find  his  lost  wife  to  the  woman  who  wanted  to  know 
which  of  the  cows  in  the  Borden’s  exhibit  gave  Grade  A  milk. 

“Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  small  man  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Perisphere.  His  shoes  were  off  and  his  hat 
was  beside  him  on  the  seat.  He  chewed  on  an  egg  sandwich 
he  had  extracted  from  his  lunch  bag.  From  his  pocket  pro¬ 
jected  a  sheaf  of  souvenir  postcards.  As  he  chewed  he  threw 
his  head  back  and  gazed  up  at  the  great  white  globe.  Here 
was  a  symbol  of  the  average  man  of  today  confronted  by  the 
World  of  Tomorrow.  ‘Some  show!’  he  cried,  and  bit  deeply 
into  his  sandwich.”  The  reporter  said  “ .  .  .  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  happy  man.” 

What  a  man  does,  however,  and  what  a  man  is,  may 
often  be  as  different  as  day  is  from  night.  Man  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  wonderful  mechanical  things.  Rather  should  I 
say,  he  has  discovered  the  forces  that  God  has  put  into  the 
world,  and  he  has  learned  how  to  harness  those  forces  and 
make  them  do  his  bidding.  Man  has  built  himself  a  world 
within  God’s  world ;  yet  when  it  comes  to  changing  his  char¬ 
acter  or  improving  himself,  he  is  absolutely  lost  and  bewil¬ 
dered. 

It  is  a  striking  thing  that  at  this  very  moment,  when  the 
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New  York  World’s  Fair  exhibit  demonstrates  what  man  has 
accomplished  in  the  world,  as  well  as  his  blueprint  for  To¬ 
morrow,  we  should  be  living  in  one  of  the  darkest  days  of 
human  history.  All  about  us  is  chaos.  The  nations  of  the 
world  are  rapidly  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth.  It  is  inev¬ 
itable  that  the  keg  of  dynamite  will  explode,  and  when  that 
happens  many  well-informed  men  believe  it  will  be  the  end 
of  our  civilization.  That’s  the  World  of  Tomorrow  which 
the  men  of  today  have  built. 

In  our  own  land  we  are  leaving  our  children  and  our  grand¬ 
children  a  burden  of  debt  far  beyond  anything  that  was  left 
to  us  by  our  parents  and  grandparents.  We  are  going  to 
leave  them  a  world  (if  this  world  continues  in  its  present 
form)  in  which  their  problems  will  be  greater  by  far  than 
the  problems  that  confronted  us.  That’s  the  World  of  Tomor¬ 
row  we  are  leaving  to  our  children  of  today.  We  confess 
that  we  are  unable  to  solve  these  problems,  so  we  are  leaving 
them  to  our  children  and  grandchildren  to  find  a  way  out, 
if  there  is  a  way  out.  If  a  man  wants  to  look  for  things 
that  would  make  him  a  confirmed  pessimist,  he  can  find  them 
on  every  street  corner  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Friends 
of  mine  who  have  “buried”  themselves  in  darkest  Africa  tell 
me  that  there  the  tide  of  civilization  has  also  entered,  and 
even  the  Africans  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  The  world 
is  changing,  but  no  one  is  such  a  confirmed  ostrich  as  to 
suggest  that  it  is  getting  better,  in  any  possible  way. 

II 

But  let’s  look  at  the  world  of  tomorrow  that  God  has 
planned.  Remember,  our  slogan  for  this  Forum  period  is — 
“a  positive  message  for  a  bewildered  age.”  God  has  a  tomor¬ 
row.  And,  if  you  please.  He  has  a  tomorrow  where  no  man 
will  wake  up  to  read  distressing  headlines  in  the  morning 
newspaper  nor  go  to  bed  with  still  further  disastrous  poten¬ 
tialities  glaring  at  him  in  the  evening  newspaper  headlines. 
Neither  will  our  Jewish  friends  have  cause  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  for  fear  that  some  new  Pharaoh  or  Haman  will  rise 
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to  plague  them.  For  the  Lord  hath  said,  *‘For  Zion’s  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.”  Indeed, 
our  friends  will  even  get  a  new  name  in  God’s  world  of 
tomorrow,  for  the  prophet  said  concerning  Israel,  “And  the 
Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory: 
and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  shall  name.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of 
thy  God.”  I  do  not  believe  one  can  find  in  literature  a  more 
wonderful  promise  of  a  future  glory  of  a  people  than  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  62nd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  I  have 
just  quoted. 

Talking  about  diadems  and  jewels,  it  was  reported  that 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  mother  of  our  President,  visited  the 
House  of  Jewels  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  the  invitation  of 
Pierre  Cartier.  There  she  saw  jewels  valued  at  $15,000,000. 
But  that’s  a  pauper’s  decoration  compared  with  this  state¬ 
ment  that  God  shall  make  of  Israel  a  crown  of  glory  in  His 
hand  and  a  royal  diadem. 

Again  the  prophet  said,  “Behold,  the  Lord  hath  pro¬ 
claimed  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh;  behold,  his  reward  is 
with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  And  they  shall  call  them. 
The  holy  people.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord:  and  thou  shalt 
be  called.  Sought  out,  A  city  not  forsaken.”  That’s  the  world 
of  tomorrow  that  God  has  planned  for  the  Jewish  race — a 
world  devoid  of  an  anti-Semitic  problem. 

in 

Now  let  me  read  you  a  few  passages  from  the  Bible,  the 
Book  for  every  age,  concerning  the  world  of  tomorrow  for 
the  Gentile  nations.  In  Isaiah  11:10,  we  read:  “And  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  .  .  .” 
Again  in  the  42nd  chapter  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  where  the 
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Messiah  is  presented,  we  learn  that  He  is  given  for  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  66th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the 
prophet  recorded  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  he  said,  “I 
am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me;  I  am  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  not:  I  said.  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto 
a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  name.”  That  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  Gentile  nations.  But  the  most  remarkable 
prophecy  that  I  know  about  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
the  unity  which  shall  exist  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile 
in  God’s  world  of  tomorrow  is  found  in  the  closing  verses 
of  the  last  chapter  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy,  where  it  is  written 
that  from  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  the  messengers  of  the 
Lord  declaring  God’s  glory  among  the  Gentiles,  and,  indeed, 
the  Book  says  God  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for 
Levites.  And  that  certainly  will  be  a  sign  of  a  new  day. 

In  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  we  have  a  clearer  out¬ 
line  of  what  will  happen  to  the  Gentiles  in  God’s  world  of 
tomorrow.  In  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

which  reports  the  deliberations  of  the  first  “Council  of  the 

Church”  that  was  ever  assembled  on  earth  and  which  was 

held  in  Jerusalem,  and  attended  by  representatives,  both 

Jew  and  Gentile,  from  all  of  the  Christian  churches,  the 
Apostle  Peter  arose  to  tell  how  God  had  used  him  to  bring 
the  message  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Then  Paul  told  of 
the  miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  by  his  friend  Barnabas  and  himself.  And  then,  when 
all  the  delegates  held  their  peace,  the  Apostle  James  rose 
up  and  said:  “.  .  .  Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto  me: 
Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the 
Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And 
to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  written. 
After  this  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  which  is  fallen  down;  and  I  will  build  again  the 
ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up;  That  the  residue  of  men 
might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these 
things.” 
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And  James  concluded  by  saying,  “Known  unto  God  are 
all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.” 

That  such  a  condition  will  exist  in  this  world  is  evident 
from  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  where  we  read  in  chapter 
31,  verse  34:  “And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lord;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.”  What 
a  wonderful  day  that  will  be  when  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
will  have  lost  their  racial  distinctions  and  all  will  worship 
the  one  true  holy  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Let  me  add  just 
one  more  prophecy  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Zechariah 
in  quoting  the  Lord  said,  “And  many  nations  shall  be  joined 
to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my  people  .  .  .  ”  So 
you  see  God  has  a  plan  for  the  world  of  tomorrow  for  all 
men. 


IV 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  perplexing  capital, 
labor,  and  social  security  problem.  Men  have  tried  one  scheme 
after  another  to  find  the  answer  to  this  problem.  There  is 
no  answer  for  it.  There  will  be  inequities  in  this  world  as 
long  as  man  is  in  the  ascendancy.  There  will  be  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not,  and  every  attempt  by  man  to 
remove  poverty  out  of  the  world,  be  it  ever  so  altruistic,  is 
doomed  to  failure,  for  the  Lord  said,  “ye  have  the  poor  with 
you  always  ...”  But  in  God’s  world  of  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  no  poverty,  no  social  security  or  capital  and  labor 
problem. 

Let  me  read  a  few  verses  from  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
(4:1-4) :  “But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills;  and  people  shall  fiow  unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall 
come,  and  say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths: 
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for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  many  peo¬ 
ple,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off ;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
spoken  it.” 

The  prophet  Zechariah  adds  a  further  word  in  reference 
to  this  same  matter.  Micah  said  that  every  man  would  sit 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  but  Zechariah  added, 
*Tn  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  ye  call  every  man 
his  neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree.”  In 
God’s  world  of  tomorrow,  no  man  will  practice  an  isolation 
policy.  God  intended  that  all  men  should  live  together  in 
peace.  The  only  good  neighbor  policy  that  will  be  really 
practicable  will  be  that  which  God  shall  institute  in  His 
world  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  world  had  a  taste 
of  this  type  of  social  security  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon. 
We  learn  from  1st  Kings  4:25  that  ”Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.” 

V 

The  blessings  that  shall  be  enjoyed  in  God’s  world  of 
tomorrow  will  all  be  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
He  will  be  the  center  of  every  man’s  joy  as  well  as  of  every 
man’s  religious  life.  Indeed,  everything  that  a  man  will  do 
will  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  Lord,  and  it  will  affect 
every  sphere  into  which  he  enters.  Zechariah  said  that  this 
influence  would  be  extended  so  that  even  the  bridles  of  the 
horses  would  have  stamped  on  them,  “Holiness  unto  the 
Lord.”  Habakkuk  said  that  “the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.” 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  all  creation  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  glory  of  God’s  world  of  tomorrow.  Listen  to 
these  words  from  the  prophet  Amos:  “Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and 
the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall 
melt.”  The  prophet  Isaiah  said:  “The  wolf  and  the  lamb 
shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the 
bullock.  .  .  .  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 

Talk  about  a  World’s  Fair  rising  out  of  a  swamp!  Listen 
to  this :  “ .  .  .  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with 
joy  and  singing  .  .  .  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water:  in  the  habitation 
of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and 
rushes.” 

And  talk  about  parkways — ^listen  to  these  words  from  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah:  “And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a 
way,  and  it  shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness  ...”  Again, 
“Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree  ...”  These  and 
a  multitude  of  other  prophecies  all  tell  of  a  future  glory 
that  this  world  will  experience  in  God’s  world  of  tomorrow, 
a  world  in  which  man’s  glory  will  center  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  LORD’S  PRAYER  IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  a.  Eugene  Thomson,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  There  are  several  views  concerning  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Lord’s  agony  in  the  garden.  The  following  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  giving  the  view  of  one  who  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  this 
Quarterly  for  fifty-five  years. 

“It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  but  the  honour 
of  kings  is  to  search  out  a  matter”  (Prov.  25:2). 

“Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  0  God  of 
Israel,  our  Saviour”  (Isa.  45:15). 

I.  The  deep  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  does  not  always 
lie  on  the  surface;  but  earnest,  prayerful  study,  and  com¬ 
parison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture  will  reveal  it. 

The  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden  has  been  a  puzzle 
and  trouble  to  many  earnest  souls.  How  could  He  have 
shrunk  back  from  that  tragedy  which,  by  His  own  declara¬ 
tion,  was  an  integral  part  of  His  divine  mission,  and,  if  His 
prayer  was  not  granted,  what  confident  expectation  have  we 
in  our  own  prayers?  The  head  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
on  being  asked  his  interpretation  of  this  record,  replied  that 
he  thought  the  simplest  interpretation  the  best;  that  is,  that 
Christ  shrank  from  the  terror  of  the  cross.  But  that  is  not 
always  a  safe  rule  for  understanding  the  Scriptures.  Our 
Lord  put  much  of  His  teaching  into  parabolic  form  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  concealing  the  truth  from  careless  hearers. 
One  weighty  evidence  of  the  written  word  is  that  the  entire 
Bible,  focussed  on  the  individual  text,  is  often  needed  to 
make  its  meaning  clear.  Yet  that  simple  rule  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  seems  probably  the  one  most  infrequently  used  in  the 
study  of  the  passage  in  question. 

II.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  surprises  with  God.  The  Atonement  must 
have  been  planned  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
made,  before  finite  moral  beings  were  created.  But  for  that 
foreknowledge  the  universe  would  not  have  come  into  being. 
God  foreknew  that,  if  such  creation  took  place,  certainly, 
though  not  of  necessity,  sin  would  come  into  existence,  and 
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have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Such  creation  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  unless  some  program  could  be  formed  by  which  the 
awful  character  of  sin,  striking  at  the  very  government  and 
even  the  very  being  of  God,  the  futility  of  every  finite  effort 
at  atoning  for  or  in  any  way  healing  the  ravages  of  sin,  and 
the  utter,  abject  helplessness  of  the  sinner  before  the  justice 
of  a  holy  God,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  such  atoning  work 
as  should  show  the  love  of  even  an  offended  God  and  make  it 
possible  for  Him  to  receive  a  penitent  sinner  without  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  His  holy  law,  should  be  made  clear. 

Thus,  before  any  other  creative  act,  the  Son,  “first¬ 
born  of  all  creation,”  must  have  given  His  consent  to  be¬ 
come  the  necessary  Redeemer,  with  all  which  that  implied, 
even  to  the  shameful,  torturing  death  on  the  cross,  all  this 
making  evident,  after  the  complete  demonstration,  and  the 
judgment  of  every  incorrigible  sinner,  the  possibility  of  God’s 
gratif5dng  His  loving  heart  by  creating  countless  multitudes 
on  limitless  worlds  of  pure  beings,  with  the  certainty  that 
never  one  would  take  the  initiative  in  sin. 

HI.  Thus,  before  the  creation  began,  the  Son  of  God 
was  committed  to  His  atoning  work,  with  all  the  suffering 
involved.  How  often  He  declared  His  shameful  death  to  be  a 
necessity  and  a  certainty.  All  the  Gospels  repeat  it.  To  cite 
many  instances  is  hardly  necessary.  One  or  two  will  suffice. 
After  the  descent  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt. 
17:22-23),  “And  while  they  abode  in  Galilee  Jesus  said  unto 
them.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
men;  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be 
raised  again.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorry.”  Note  the 
added  details  of  Matt.  20 :18-19,  “Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and 
shall  deliver  him  unto  the  Gentiles  to  mock  and  to  scourge 
and  to  crucify;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  up” 
(A.R.V.).  This  was  so  often  declared,  and  was  so  evidently 
a  vital  part  of  His  divine  mission  that  it  is  incredible  that  at 
the  last  He  should  faint  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
Note  Luke  12 :50 :  “But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with, 
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and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!”  He  was 
not  fearing,  but  eager  for  it,  straining  toward  His  goal.  Did 
He  faint  with  fear  when  He  actually  faced  it?  But  He  had 
been  facing  it,  living  with  it,  every  moment  since  His  original 
compact  with  His  Father  before  the  worlds  began.  His  word 
to  His  Father,  in  His  last  prayer  with  His  disciples,  was, 
“And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was”  (John  17:5),  and  the 
testimony  to  Him  by  the  inspired  word  was,  “Who,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God”  (Heb.  12:2).  Many  of  His  followers  suffered  mar- 
t5rrdom  surely  as  dreadful  as  crucifixion.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  He,  who  foretold  it,  should  have  shrunk  from  His  part 
in  it. 

IV.  Let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  angle. 
Jesus  said,  “And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me;  the  Father 
hath  not  left  me  alone;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  him”  (John  8:29).  Then,  connect  it  with  I  John  3:22, 
“And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  we  keep 
his  commandments,  and  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in 
his  sight.”  Then,  I  John  5 :14-15,  “And  this  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we  ask  an3rthing  according  to 
his  will,  he  heareth  us,  and,  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  what¬ 
soever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we 
desired  of  him.”  If  that  be  true  of  us,  how  much  more  true 
of  Him !  Then  let  us  listen  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  “Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  I  know  that  thou 
hearest  me  always”  (John  11:42).  There  can  be  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  every  prayer  which  our  Savior  offered 
was  granted,  including  His  prayer  in  the  garden.  But,  let  us 
hear  again  the  inspired  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (5:7) :  “Who, 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayer  and 
supplication  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that  he 
feared  (A.R.V.,  “having  been  heard  for  his  godly  fear”).  But 
He  went  straight  to  the  cross ;  He  did  not  escape  the  cross,  nor 
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bodily  death.  We  must  evidently  revise  our  idea  of  ivhat  He 
asked  for. 

V.  Now  let  us  see  Him  in  the  garden.  Mark  records  that 
He  said  to  his  disciples,  “The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.”  Let  us  read  that  literally.  He  was  not 
shrinking  from  the  cross,  but  His  mortal  frame  was  in 
danger  of  not  holding  out.  Note  the  statement  of  Luke,  the 
physician.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Luke  for  his  accurate 
information  and  record.  “And,  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed 
more  earnestly;  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground”  (Luke  22:44).  There 
are  very  few  recorded  instances  of  such  bloody  sweat,  and 
always  at  the  extreme  of  mortal  anguish.  What  then  was 
His  prayer?  “But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour,  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for 
every  man”  (Heb.  2:9).  But  he  did  more  than  taste  bodily 
death;  He  drank  that  cup  to  the  dregs.  In  His  final  prayer 
in  the  upper  room  He  said,  “And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent”  (John  17:3).  If  that  is  life  eternal,  then 
death  eternal  must  be  the  opposite,  not  to  know  God,  to  be 
shut  away  from  Him  forever.  But,  from  the  time  when  He 
became  “The  firstborn  of  the  whole  creation”;  when  it  was 
said  to  Him,  “Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee,”  He  had  always  been  in  His  Father’s  presence,  rejoicing 
in  His  glory.  He  had  said  to  Nicodemus,  “No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in  heaven”  (John  3:13).  He 
was  in  heaven,  in  His  Father’s  presence,  while  engaged  in 
His  mission  on  earth.  He  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  mountain 
top  to  find  His  Father,  but  to  escape  earthly  interruption. 
That  heavenly  Presence  was  His  strength  during  the  forty 
days  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  during  the  persecu¬ 
tions  by  the  Pharisees,  the  misunderstandings  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  superhuman  details  of  His  ministry.  Nov/,  as  the 
climax  drew  near.  He  began  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  eternal 
death  for  every  man,  in  the  withdrawal  of  His  Father’s  face. 
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Well  might  He  say,  “My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death.”  The  anguish  of  His  soul  was  nearly  too  much 
for  His  weakened  body. 

VI.  I  know  that  it  has  often  been  said  that  it  was  the 
weight  of  a  world’s  sin  which  pressed  Him  down ;  but  He  had 
foreknown,  before  the  worlds  were  formed,  or  angels  or  arch¬ 
angels  created,  that  sin,  largely  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  it  and  its  meaning,  would  certainly  appear,  necessitating 
an  atonement  by  Himself,  and  it  was  with  that  in  view  that, 
by  commission  and  empowering  of  His  Father,  He  had  made 
everything  that  was  made.  He  had  been  fully  acquainted 
with  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  Lucifer  and  his  host  in 
heaven,  and  with  the  course  of  sin  on  earth.  He  knew  it  all, 
as  Gabriel  and  Michael  could  not  know.  There  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  His  being  crushed  by  the  burden  of  human  sin,  as 
though  a  new  vision  had  been  given  Him,  even  though  His 
human  limitations  be  taken  into  account ;  but  here  came  some¬ 
thing  which  was  wholly  new  in  His  experience  when  He,  for 
that  sin,  was  called  upon  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  eternal 
death  for  sinful  men.  That  was  something  new,  not  known 
before.  Not  meaningless  are  the  words  of  Isa.  53:11,  “Yet  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief; 
when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.” 

VH.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  physical  cause  of  our 
Lord’s  death  on  the  cross.  Probably  it  was  from  no  cause 
which  can  be  defined  on  pathological  grounds.  It  stands 
above  any  description  by  human  science.  When  the  climax 
came,  and  He  cried  out,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?”  His  mortal  frame  could  endure  no  more. 

Undoubtedly  Satan,  now  in  extremis,  trying  to  kill  Him 
before  He  should  complete  the  redemptive  program,  had  had 
all  his  hellish  legions  with  him  to  prevent  His  reaching  the 
cross.  He  had  tried  often  before  to  kill  Him,  as  by  Herd’s 
swordsmen,  by  his  own  power  as  the  “prince  of  the  air  ’  in 
the  storm  on  the  lake,  when  our  Lord’s  townsmen  sought  to 
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hurl  Him  over  the  cliff  to  His  death,  etc.  Now  he  saw  his 
last  opportunity,  if  only  he  might  bar  His  way  to  the  cross. 
The  Son  of  God  was  bent  on  going  through  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  it  looked  as  though  He  were  bound  to  collapse  there  in 
the  garden.  His  soul  was  “sorrowful,  even  unto  death.”  His 
blood,  by  the  agony  from  the  beginning  of  the  withdrawal  of 
His  Father’s  face,  was  forsaking  its  ordinary  channels,  and 
threatening  immediate  dissolution.  It  might  be  possible  that 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  His  Father  had,  for  sufficient  reason, 
chosen  an  alteration  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and,  in  the 
limitation  imposed  upon  and  accepted  by  Himself,  as  in  the 
not  knowing  the  date  of  His  return  for  His  millennial  reign, 
and,  in  view  of  that  possibility,  suggested  by  His  bodily 
threatening,  while  still  praying  to  be  delivered  from  the  cup 
of  premature  death,  yet  surrendering  wholly  to  His  Father’s 
will,  he  prayed,  “Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt”  His  prayer  was  heard  and  answered.  Angels  came  and 
strengthened  His  failing  body,  and  He  made  the  complete 
atonement  for  sin  on  the  cross. 

Consonant  with  these  considerations,  there  are  corrobora¬ 
tive  incidents  given  in  the  gospels  which,  though  not  woven 
into  the  main  argument  as  given  above,  still  deserve  mention. 

(1)  Pilate’s  wonder  at  Christ’s  early  death.  He  had 
doubtless  doomed  many  to  be  crucified,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  details,  knowing  that  the  victims  often  lingered  days, 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six,  before  death  ended  their  suf¬ 
ferings.  The  two  thieves  had  to  have  the  end  hastened  to 
comply  with  the  Jewish  ritual.  Pilate  could  not  know  that 
the  awfulness  of  a  taste  of  eternal  death  would  be  enough  to 
crush  even  the  perfect  body  of  our  Lord. 

(2)  It  is  worth  while  also  to  remember  what  must  have 
been  the  physical  condition  of  our  Lord’s  body,  how  He  had 
used  it;  forty  days,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  while  facing 
Satan  and  all  his  host  in  the  wilderness.  Neither  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Moses  or  Elijah  could  have  compared  with  it.  Toiling 
till  so  weary  that  He  could  sleep  in  the  tossing,  filling  boat; 
spending  whole  nights  in  prayer;  healing  when  it  took  his 
very  vitality  (the  woman  touching  the  hem  of  His  garment) ; 
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so  absorbed  in  His  mission  that  He  went  to  the  city  in  the 
morning  apparently  neglectful  of  Martha’s  hospitality  and  so, 
suddenly  hungry,  turned  aside  to  search  the  fig  tree. 

(3)  Note  John’s  testimony  (21:25),  “And  there  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should 
be  written,  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.”  Justi¬ 
fiable  hyperbole,  perhaps,  but  good  testimony  to  his  tremen¬ 
dous  labors,  crowded  into  three  short  years. 

(4)  Then  remember  His  last  years  in  Jerusalem,  facing 
a  throng  with  murder  in  their  eyes,  the  awful  strain  in  the 
garden,  no  time  for  rest,  away  to  the  High  Priest’s  palace, 
the  mockery,  buffeting,  spitting,  worst  insult  a  Jew  could  give 
to  a  Jew,  away  to  Pilate,  to  Herod,  back  again  to  Pilate;  so 
the  slow  hours  passed ;  then  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  hideous 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  scourge,  under  which  often  the  victim 
died  (See  Isa.  52:14,  “His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than 
any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men”) ;  His 
sinking  under  the  cross  on  the  way  to  Golgotha;  the  nails 
driven  through  hands  and  feet,  then  the  cross,  with  its 
sacred  burden,  lifted  and  dropped  into  the  hole  prepared  for 
it;  then  His  taste  again  of  the  bitterness  of  eternal  death, 
which  had  begun  to  come  upon  Him  in  the  garden,  but, 
lifted  till  this  time,  now  complete,  though  only  for  a  moment; 
His  agonized  cry,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?”  then,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,”  and 
“It  is  finished,”  one  heart-rending  cry,  and  His  body  col¬ 
lapsed,  but  not  till  His  work  was  completed.  Satan  baffled 
again.  Nothing  unworthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  Never  any 
need  of  the  faintest  suggestion  of  an  apology  for  Him.  As 
one  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but 
Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  God.** 
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Grace  and  Truth.  By  J.  F.  Strombeck.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  160  pp.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Strombeck  is  another  successful  business  man  who, 
without  the  theological  discipline  of  the  schools,  has  written 
outstanding  books  on  Bible  doctrine.  His  first  book.  Shall 
Never  Perish,  as  was  predicted  when  reviewed  some  months 
ago  in  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  has  become  a  measureless  bless¬ 
ing  to  thousands  and  a  recognized  authority  in  the  doctrine 
of  Eternal  Security.  His  latest  book,  Grace  and  Truth,  offers 
the  same  promise  of  helpfulness.  Its  theme  is  as  vital  and  its 
message  as  much  misunderstood  generally  as  that  of  his 
first  volume. 

The  truth  respecting  the  responsibility  of  the  believer 
under  grace,  as  in  contrast  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Israel¬ 
ite  under  law,  is  evidently  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  only  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Concern¬ 
ing  salvation  by  grace,  it  is  said,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,”  and  that  is  as  important  as  eternity  itself, 
but  that  faith,  it  is  also  added,  “is  not  of  yourself:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8).  It  is  equally  to  the  glory  of  God 
(Eph.  1:5).  Apart  from  this  revelation,  grace  is  never  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  gospel  is  hid  to  those  who  are  lost  (2  Cor. 
4:3,  4)  and  so  long  as  grace  is  unrecognized  the  sincere 
person  turns  intuitively  to  the  works  of  the  law  as  a  ground 
of  acceptance  before  God.  . 

These  general  remarks  are  penned  as  a  preparation  for 
and  evaluation  of  Mr.  Strombeck’s  book,  Grace  and  Truth. 
Mr.  Strombeck  has  devoted  many  years  of  tireless  study  to  the 
Bible  itself  and  with  a  mind  which  is  unspoiled  by  wrong 
and  misleading  systems  of  interpretation.  Only  by  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word  of  God — ^whether  it  be  gained  in  school 
or  out  of  school — can  one  write  with  a  deep  discernment 
which  is  displayed  in  this  volume. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  follow  through  the  Gospel  by 
John  pointing  out  how  constantly  the  distinction  appears 
with  which  that  Gospel  opens,  namely,  “The  law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (1:17). 
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The  entire  work  is  exceedingly  fruitful  and  will  confirm  and 
strengthen  those  who  are  recipients  of  infinite  grace.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  book  bearing  on  the  woman 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  John  will  illustrate  the  rich  char¬ 
acter  of  Mr.  Strombeck’s  writing:  “The  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  brought  to  Jesus  a  woman  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery 
and  said :  *Moses  in  the  law,  commanded  us,  that  such  should 
be  stoned:  but  what  sayest  thou?’  (v.  5).  Here  the  law  is 
pictured  in  its  true  purpose,  that  of  declaring  the  woman 
guilty  and  demanding  the  death  penalty.  For  her  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  escape:  at  least  so  thought  the  hyper- 
legalistic  Pharisees.  Under  law  there  was  no  escape.  She 
was  guilty  and  must  needs  pay  the  death  penalty.  This  is 
always  true  under  law.  By  the  law  every  mouth  was  stopped 
and  the  whole  world  became  guilty  before  God  (Rom.  3:19). 
That  the  law  was  the  ministration  of  condemnation  and 
death  (2  Cor.  3:7,  9)  in  the  case  of  the  poor  sinful  woman 
can  not  be  questioned  by  anyone.  She  had  committed  an 
act  which  was  not  only  specifically  covered  by  the  Mosaic 
law  but  was  also  accepted  as  immoral  by  the  standards  of 
her  religious  accusers.  That  they  themselves  were  equally 
guilty  before  God,  whose  law  in  its  broader  sense,  demands 
a  righteousness  equal  to  His  own,  did  not  enter  the  minds 
of  these  self-righteous  scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  is  always 
so  with  legalists.  They  accept  certain  acts  as  being  sinful 
and  subject  to  condemnation  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
condemn  those  that  trespass  those  standards.  They  fail 
utterly,  however,  to  recognize  what  sin  really  is.  No  one 
who  understands  God’s  definition  of  sin:  ‘Whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin’  (Rom.  14:23),  can  possibly  be  a  legalist.  The 
legalist  little  realizes  that  by  his  own  legalism  he  is  believ¬ 
ing  in  himself  instead  of  in  Him  whom  God  sent  to  be  the 
object  of  faith.  In  whatever  measure  God’s  message  of  grace 
is  rejected,  in  that  same  measure  is  He  rejected  through 
Whom  came  grace  and  truth.  The  Pharisees  brought  the 
woman  to  Jesus,  tempting  Him  that  they  might  accuse  Him. 
They  well  knew  that  He  would  not  condemn  her,  and  were 
ready  to  make  him  a  co-lawbreaker  with  her  and  a  party 
to  her  sin  the  moment  that  He  showed  mercy.  This  is  a  true 
characteristic  of  legalism.  It  accuses  the  one  who  upholds 
grace  as  condoning  sin.  Legalism  says  that  to  teach  and 
emphasize  grace  is  to  encourage  carelessness  in  the  lives  of 
believers.  As  Jesus  ignored  their  accusations,  they,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  continued  pressing  Him  for  an  answer. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  said :  ‘He  that  is  without  sin  among 
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you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her’  (v.  7).  You  think  that 
you  are  perfect  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  if  there  be  any  one 
who  is,  let  him  be  the  one  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the 
law.  These  words  by  Him  who  is  full  of  truth  are  the  death 
blow  to  legalism  as  a  means  unto  righteousness.  And  legal- 
ism  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  all  that  can  be  termed  as 
confidence  in  the  fiesh.  In  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the 
true  Light,  they  realized  their  own  guilt.  Though,  from  a 
human  viewpoint,  far  more  moral  than  she,  they  were  also 
guilty  under  God’s  law.  ‘And  they  .  .  .  being  convicted  by 
their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one’  (v.  9).  They 
had  nothing  left  on  which  to  stand.  They  had  rejected  grace 
and  now  they  are  convicted  as  guilty  under  the  law.  As 
under  grace  the  acceptance  of  the  Savior  is  an  intensely 
individual  matter,  so  the  condemnation  of  the  law  is  also 
individual.  They  went  out  one  by  one,  as  each  was  convicted. 
The  last  one  having  gone,  the  woman  was  alone  with  Jesus. 
As  the  Pharisees  accusing  the  woman  are  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  law,  so  the  woman  alone  with  Jesus  is  a  true  picture 
of  grace.  Grace  is  always  a  personal  and  individual  meeting 
with  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  asked  her,  ‘Woman,  where  are  those 
thine  accusers?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee?’  (v.  10).  She 
answered,  ‘No  man.  Lord.’  She  had  been  delivered  from 
the  law  (Rom.  7:6).  ‘Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more’  (v.  11).  These  are  words 
of  grace  and  truth.  Notice  the  order:  first,  ‘neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee’;  then,  ‘sin  no  more.’  This  is  always  the  order 
under  grace.  The  sinner  is  first  unconditionally  declared  free 
from  condemnation.  After  that  comes  the  command  to  sin 
no  more.  The  order  under  law  is  exactly  reversed.  The  law 
says.  Do  not  sin  and  thereby  be  free  from  condemnation. 
Contrary  to  all  human  reasoning  only  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  from  under  the  law  and  the  curse  thereof  and 
have  been  brought  under  grace  are  able  to  ‘go  and  sin  no 
more.’  ‘For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  (Rom. 
6:14).  This  is  fundamental  to  grace.  Apart  from  this  truth, 
grace  can  not  be  understood.  Apart  from  it  there  can  he  no 
true  instruction  in  Christian  conduct.** 

The  following  from  Dr.  Wilbur  Smith  which  is  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Strombeck’s  first  book  can  be  included 
here  as  equally  applicable  to  the  second  volume:  “Some  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Strombeck  are  so  rich  and  so  clear 
that  when  one  comes  upon  them,  a  ray  of  light  seems  to 
enter  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  a  new  love  and  devotion 
are  born  in  his  heart.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among 
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all  the  religious  books  coming  from  our  presses  today  one 
which,  for  the  price  of  this  volume,  has  quite  as  much  rich, 
stimulating,  edifying,  clarifying  teaching  in  its  pages  as  this 
volume,  from  one  of  God’s  servants  in  the  business  world 
of  this  age.” 

The  wedding  at  Cana,  Nicodemus,  the  woman  at  the  well, 
and  all  other  features  of  this  Gospel  are  developed  with  the 
same  spiritual  blessing.  This  book  is  highly  commended  to 
all  Christians  of  whatever  name  or  degree  of  training. 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  Universe.  By  LeBaron  W. 

Kinney.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  19  West  21st  Street,  New 

York  City.  201  pp.  $1.50. 

The  infinity  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible  is  seen  when  the 
numerical  structure  of  the  Bible  is  considered.  We  are  told 
that  mathematics  is  an  absolute  science;  therefore,  to  study 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  its  numerical  structure  is  certainly 
an  acid  test.  This  book  by  Mr.  Kinney  presents  a  feature 
of  Bible  study  not  usually  undertaken.  The  volume  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  high  plane  of  endeavor.  Of  his  own  work,  the  author 
writes:  “We  hope  that  no  one  will  associate  the  patterns 
found  in  Scripture  numbers  with  what  is  known  as  ‘numer¬ 
ology.’  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  connect  the  practice 
of  the  witch-doctor  with  the  science  of  medicine,  or  the 
fortune-telling  of  the  astrologers  with  astronomy.  Satan 
seems  to  have  an  imitation  of  almost  everything  that  is  true 
and  helpful.  No  doubt  his  purpose  is  to  turn  people  away 
from  the  true  things.  There  are,  however,  designs  in  Nature 
and  in  everything  God  has  made.” 

In  concluding  his  foreword.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Gaebelein 
writes:  “It  was  my  privilege  to  see  this  book  in  its  manu¬ 
script  form.  As  I  examined  its  pages,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Kinney  has  produced  more  than  a  tech¬ 
nical  treatise.  Out  of  linguistic  details  that  in  the  hands  of 
most  writers  would  be  comparatively  barren  he  has  brought 
helpful  spiritual  lessons.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  his  work  is  the  deep  devotional  spirit  which  per¬ 
vades  its  pages.  Christians  who  read  it  will  be  confirmed 
in  their  love  for  the  Word  of  God;  unbelievers  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  Scripture.” 

This  volume  will  take  a  real  place  in  the  field  of  evidences 
respecting  Biblical  inspiration. 

James  H.  McConkey.  By  Louise  Harrison  McCraw.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  211  pp.  $1.00. 

Many  have  sought  to  pay  their  tribute  of  appreciation  to 
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the  late  James  H.  McConkey.  Louise  Harrison  McCraw  has 
wrought  a  notable  work  in  the  life  story  and  evaluation  of 
this  great  servant  of  God.  The  foreword  by  Dr.  Henry  Frost 
is  also  a  worthy  tribute. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Jim  in  his  life  and  service  and 
as  a  friend  these  pages  are  full  of  renewed  memories  of  that 
deep  piety  and  reality  which  characterized  all  he  did.  Others 
who  did  not  know  him  will  be  greatly  refreshed  from  such 
an  acquaintance  as  they  may  draw  from  these  well  prepared 
pages. 

Just  and  the  Justifier.  By  James  R.  Graham,  Jr.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  56  pp.  Paper, 
25c. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  publication  of  three  gospel  messages, 
namely,  “The  Atoning  Death  of  Christ”;  “The  Basis  of  the 
Divine  Forgiveness”;  “The  Purpose  of  the  Commission — ^the 
Vindication  of  Divine  Righteousness.”  The  statement  of  the 
necessity  for  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  value  is  well  en¬ 
forced.  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  will  do  well  to  study 
the  approach  to  the  cross  by  a  fellow  servant  who  is  honored 
of  God.  The  title.  Just  and  the  Justifier,  misled  one  reader 
at  least  into  anticipating  a  treatise  on  justification.  On  the 
contrary,  the  thesis  has  more  to  do  with  forgiveness  and 
its  righteous  ground,  which  is  quite  removed  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification. 

Filled  With  the  Spirit.  By  Norman  F.  Douty.  Funda¬ 
mental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  83  pp.  Paper,  35c. 
A  pamphlet  which  stresses  the  importance  of  being  Spirit 
filled.  It  is  a  study  of  this  particular  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  both  Testaments  and  is  a  clear  call  to  a  deeper 
spiritual  experience.  The  whole  Biblical  doctrine  calls  for 
many  details  not  taken  up  in  this  booklet.  However,  the 
testimony  Mr.  Douty  has  given  is  of  peculiar  value. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Calvin’s  Institutes  op  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Oscar 
E.  Sanden,  Pastor  of  the  Alamo  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  42  pp.  Paper,  50c. 

The  author,  who  is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.,  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  readable  booklet 
consisting  in  a  challenge  to  study  the  works  of  John  Calvin. 
He  speaks  with  feeling,  eloquence,  and  logic.  If  one  had 
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never  read  Calvin’s  works  before,  one  would  be  very  defi¬ 
nitely  impressed  with  their  value  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  contribution  to  effective  preaching.  Those  already 
acquainted  with  Calvin’s  works  will  catch  anew  their  beauty 
and  power.  This  booklet  should  be  read  by  every  minister. 

What  Is  the  Soul?  By  Otis  Q.  Sellers.  Publisher,  The 
Word  of  Truth,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  57  pp.  35c. 

The  work  consists  in  a  listing  in  Biblical  order  of  all 
references  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  for  the  word  soul  based 
on  concordance  study  with  comments  on  points  considered 
important.  The  author  of  the  booklet  is  the  editor  of  The 
Word  of  Truth  and  pastor  of  The  Gospel  Fellowship  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  labor- 
some  and  the  reader  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  hundreds  of 
references.  The  conclusion  is  reached  at  the  close  that  the 
proper  definition  of  a  soul  is  “A  living  soul  is  that  which 
the  man  made  of  the  soil  became  when  God  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.”  While  some  of  the  author’s 
criticisms  of  loose  translations  in  the  Authorized  Version 
are  justified,  there  is  no  real  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul.  He  excludes  the  discussion  on  dichotomy  and  tri¬ 
chotomy  as  childish  without  solving  the  problem.  The  work 
is  almost  entirely  analysis  without  synthesis.  The  question 
of  the  title  could  have  been  answered  by  the  author  in  the 
one  word  man.  The  pamphlet  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
may  be  working  on  a  technical  analysis  of  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  but  the  book  will  not  be  interesting  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader. 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

Messiah:  His  First  Coming  Scheduled.  By  David  L. 
Cooper,  Th.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  Biblical  Research  Society, 
4417  Berenice  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  555  pp.  $2.00. 
Dr.  Cooper  is  the  leader  of  a  movement  to  reach  Jewry 
through  the  printed  page.  Having  thoroughly  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  this  ministry,  he  is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  ambitious 
writing  program.  He  writes  with  a  great  love  for  Israel  and 
with  an  uncompromising  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word 
of  God.  This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  seven  that 
the  author  has  projected. 

The  nature  of  the  book  before  us  is  well  stated  in  Dr. 
Cooper’s  own  words:  “In  this  volume  we  have  traced  the 
chronological  question  from  Genesis  1  to  the  end  of  the 
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Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  have  likewise  examined  the  special 
predictions  bearing  upon  the  time  when  the  Messiah  would 
appear  the  first  time.  All  of  the  evidence  shows  conclusively 
that  He  came  before  70  C.E.,  and  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
that  He  did  come  on  scheduled  time.” 

The  present  volume  is  really  a  history,  a  chronology,  a 
work  of  introduction  and  a  treatise  on  prophecy  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  the  famous  O.T.  scholar  whose  works  on  Daniel  are 
cited  with  approval.  The  author’s  indebtedness  to  others  is 
acknowledged,  to  P.  J.  Wiseman’s  New  Discoveries  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  about  Genesis  and  especially  to  Martin  Anstey’s  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Bible  Chronology.  After  perusing  the  book,  one 
can  understand  how  the  author  found  it  necessary  to  spend 
more  than  five  years  in  study  and  research  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  it.  In  places,  the  chronological  discussion  reaches 
depths  of  intricacy  that  will  challenge  the  power  of  the 
reader  to  follow  and  will  make  him  wish  he  were  more  at 
home  in  this  field. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  outstanding  features  of  the  work 
appear  in  the  treatment  of  Genesis  and  Daniel,  which  are 
referred  to  as  the  two  piers  of  Scripture  upon  which  the 
chronology  is  chiefly  suspended.  In  regard  to  Genesis,  Dr. 
Cooper  believes  that  Moses  made  use  of  previously  existing 
materials.  This  is  not  a  novel  position  to  take,  but  the 
author  goes  on  to  state  a  more  detailed  hypothesis  centering 
around  the  recurring  statement  in  Genesis:  “these  are  the 
generations  of  .  .  .”  For  example,  “These  are  the  generations 
of  Noah”  is  an  affirmation  taken  to  mean  “that  either  Noah 
wrote  this  record  or  that  it  was  in  his  possession.”  Since 
archaeology  finds  traces  of  writing  as  far  back  as  it  is  able 
to  go  into  the  material  remains  of  antiquity,  the  position 
advocated  here  is  not  at  all  impossible.  There  are  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  attached  to  it,  yet  the  reader  will  find  his  thought 
stimulated  and  challenged  by  the  possibility  thus  opened  up. 

The  discussion  of  Daniel  centers  chiefly  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  so-called.  Here  Dr.  Cooper  aligns 
himself  with  Anstey  in  departing  from  the  position  com¬ 
monly  held  among  prophetic  students.  He  traces  the  going 
forth  of  the  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  to  Cyrus  rather  than 
to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  This  leaves  more  than  483  years 
to  the  cutting  off  of  Messiah,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
usual  chronology  is  based  on  the  work  of  Ptolemy  and  is 
unreliable,  and  that  the  interval  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to 
the  death  of  Christ  is  actually  the  483  demanded  by  Daniel’s 
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prophecy.  Dr.  Cooper  cites  Scripture  to  prove  that  Cyrus’ 
decree  had  in  view  the  building  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
sanctuary. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  discussions  of  chronology,  which 
occupy  the  chief  attention,  there  are  valuable  comments  on 
the  prophecies  which  specifically  point  to  the  first  coming  of 
Messiah  and  give  some  hint  as  to  the  time.  Dr.  Cooper  has 
completed  an  arduous  task  and  has  done  it  in  scholarly  fash¬ 
ion.  The  Christian  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

COMMENTARIUS  IN  LiBRUM  lOSUE.  By  P.  Andreas  Fernandez. 
Parisiis  (VI®)  sumptibus  P.  Lethielleux,  editoris.  10,  Via 
Dicta  “Cassette,”  10. 

This  volume  represents  a  vast  amount  of  research.  The 
bibliography  covers  every  pertinent  field,  geography,  history, 
archaeology  and  textual  commentary.  This  work  will  no 
doubt  be  warmly  received  as  an  aid  to  a  portion  of  Scripture 
where  helps  are  none  too  plentiful. 

Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

The  Time  op  Jacob’s  Trouble.  An  Answer  to  the  Ques¬ 
tion  of  a  Little  Jewish  Girl,  “Tell  Me  Father,  What  Makes 
Folks  Hate  Us  So?”  By  Louis  S.  Bauman.  Published 
by  the  Author,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  133  pp.  Paper,  35c. 
This  book  of  133  pages,  bound  in  art  paper  at  a  low  price, 
is  a  mine  of  information  concerning  the  Jews  in  the  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  other  countries  of  the  world.  Dr.  Bau¬ 
man  not  only  knows  and  records  the  facts,  he  writes  with  a 
trenchant  pen,  as  the  following  excerpt  testifies:  “Outside 
of  ‘the  Rome-Berlin  axis,’  a  dumfounded  world  is  hushed  in 
amazement,  that  a  great  nation,  until  twenty-five  years  ago 
heralded  as  being  the  world’s  most  civilized  and  cultured  peo¬ 
ple,  should  today  be  yielding  soul  and  body  to  the  worship  of 
a  demon-possessed  maniac  as  unto  a  messiah,  a  holy  ghost, 
a  superman,  a  world  saviour,  a  god!  .  .  .  The  Aryan  children 
are  taught  to  recite  the  slogan,  ‘Judas,  the  Jew,  betrayed 
Jesus,  the  German,  to  the  Jews.’  ” 

Dr.  Bauman’s  descriptions  of  the  terrible  sufferings  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  Jews  are  so  revealing  that  they  harrow  the 
soul  of  the  reader,  who  must  cry:  How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how 
long?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our 
own  land  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  intense  suffer¬ 
ings  the  ancient  people  of  God  are  forced  to  bear.  The 
severity  of  the  persecutions  is  so  severe  in  its  satanic  inten- 
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sity  that  many  do  not  survive.  What  is  it  all  leading  to?  Dr. 
Bauman  answers  this  in  his  very  opening  words:  “God,  in 
His  mercy,  appears  to  be  working  overtime  to  make  the  sons 
of  men  everywhere  ‘sit  up  and  take  notice’  that  human  gov¬ 
ernment  is  about  to  terminate  in  the  gigantic  debacle  long 
foretold  by  His  prophets;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
again  ‘at  hand’ — ^this  time  not  to  be  ‘rejected  of  men.’  ” 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times.  Every  Christian  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts  Dr.  Bauman  has  gathered  and  so 
effectively  presents. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

The  Church  and  the  Political  Problem  of  Our  Day.  By 

Karl  Barth.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  87  pp. 

$1.00. 

Here  the  distinguished  Swiss  theologian  raises  a  standard 
against  Nazism.  According  to  his  judgment,  “The  double 
character  of  National  Socialism  as  a  political  experiment  and 
as  a  religious  institution  of  salvation  shuts  out  any  possibility 
of  dealing  with  the  question  it  puts  ‘only’  as  a  political  ques¬ 
tion  and  not,  indirectly  and  directly,  as  a  question  of  faith 
as  well”  (p.  29).  “The  political  problem  of  our  day,”  then, 
lies  in  Nazism — nothing  else.  As  a  close  observer  of  German 
Socialism,  himself  a  resident  in  central  Europe,  the  author 
feels  compelled  to  stigmatize  it  a  “new  Islam.”  Thesis  six 
of  the  lecture  expresses  his  sentiment :  “If  it  is  true  that  no 
peace  is  possible  between  witnessing  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
sovereignty  of  National  Socialism,  then  it  follows  that  the 
Church  may  and  should  pray  for  the  suppression  and  casting 
out  of  National  Socialism,  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  former 
times  and  when  confronted  by  a  similar  danger  she  prayed 
for  the  ‘destruction  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  false  prophet 
Mohammed.’  ”  Besides,  it  looks  by  no  means  impossible, 
avers  Barth,  that  everything  we  possess  today  both  in  our 
individual  lands  under  the  category  of  right,  freedom,  and 
responsibility,  and  in  our  particular  churches  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  belief  and  confession,  might  smash  like  so  much 
matchwood,  were  Nazism  to  spread  and  assume  control  over 
each  country,  the  world  around. 

Political  crisis  seemingly  has  purified  the  theological 
thought  of  Europe.  This  small  volume,  to  be  sure,  bids  fair 
to  excel  all  other  Barthian  works  by  its  fidelity  to  the  Bible. 
The  present  reviewer,  nevertheless,  takes  exception  to  the 
prayer  call  issued,  for  the  reason  that  it  approximates  an 
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imprecatory  petition  (this  is  admitted  on  p.  63).  Of  course, 
Romans  13  receives  some  attention  from  our  author.  But  he 
has  dismissed  this  chapter  upon  the  ground  that  Nazism  fails 
to  carry  out  the  divine  commission  of  government  therein 
specified.  Let  us  notice,  however,  verse  1  and  its  emphatic 
verbiage,  including  all  lands  and  all  times:  “.  .  .  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.” 
(Admittedly,  verses  3-4  in  the  main  suggest  normal  condi¬ 
tions  for  government.)  Then  verse  7  recalls  a  memorable 
word  uttered  by  the  Lord  which  constitutes  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  to  underlie  all  our  political  life:  “Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar.  .  .  .”  Cf.  page  79  in  Barth.  We  heartily  agree 
with  the  writer  that  the  church  must  always  call  white, 
white,  and  black,  black.  And  yet  does  that  necessarily  lead 
to  imprecatory  prayer?  On  the  contrary,  Paul  asserts  in  one 
place :  “I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by 
all  means  save  some.”  And  he  himself  lays  down  his  life  as 
a  martyr  at  the  orders  of  an  emperor.  Had  our  author  the 
same  understanding  of  prophecy  and  dispensational  truth  as 
a  premillennialist,  he  might  not  link  the  church  as  closely 
with  the  world,  as  he  does  in  all  his  theses.  The  Christian’s 
witnessing  should  go  no  farther  than  the  apostle’s,  should  it? 

Professor  Fred  Z.  Browne 

Spiritualism,  or  Asking  the  Dead.  By  Henry  J.  Triezen- 
berg.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  61 
pp.  Paper,  25c. 

The  author  of  this  booklet  has  rendered  a  valuable  service 
by  condensing  into  brief,  readable,  and  interesting  form  much 
information  concerning  the  modern  cult  of  Spiritualism.  The 
way  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  fiood  through  this  and 
other  strong  delusions  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  signs  of 
the  times.  When  Satan  and  his  agents,  the  demons,  the 
demon-possessed,  and  the  demon-infiuenced,  are  permitted 
great  power  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord’s  flesh  and  now,  it 
is  only  that  our  Lord’s  greater  power  (in  a  soon  coming 
day)  may  be  manifested  in  bringing  to  naught  the  works 
of  the  devil. 


Professor  J.  T.  Spangler 

Christian  Religious  Education:  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  Austen  Kennedy  de  Blois,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
and  Donald  R.  Gorham,  Ph.D.,  D.R.E.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
New  York.  385  pp.  $3.00. 

It  is  quite  heartening  to  find  a  volume  on  Religious  Edu- 
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cation  with  the  above  title,  with  insistence  on  the  word  Chris¬ 
tian.  There  is  a  chapter  on  The  Need  for  Philosophical  Foun¬ 
dations,  one  on  Psychological  Relations  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  introduced  by  two  chapters  on  the  history 
of  Religious  Education.  One  is  constrained  to  express  gen¬ 
uine  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the  balance  e^^ibited  in 
the  evaluation  of  Dr.  de  Blois  in  chapters  III  and  IV.  This 
balance  is  maintained  in  the  five  chapters  following  the  first 
four. 

The  titles  of  these  five  chapters  are  as  follows:  Past  and 
Present  Aims  of  Religious  Education,  The  Place  of  the  Bible 
in  Religious  Education,  Jesus  Christ  as  Educator,  The  Func¬ 
tion  of  Worship  in  Religious  Education,  and  Evangelism  and 
Religious  Education. 

The  remaining  nine  chapters  are  of  a  practical  nature, 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  Sunday  School  in  chapter  XIV. 
In  these  one  finds  the  same  Christian  attitude  with  strict 
adherence  to  fundamentals  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  princi¬ 
ples,  methods,  and  ideals. 

Not  the  least  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  clear,  facile 
English  of  which  the  author  is  so  happily  capable.  To  the 
reviewer  the  very  brief,  commendable  references  in  the  Pref¬ 
atory  Notes  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  and  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent 
are  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  days  of  his  young  manhood.  This 
book  needs  no  good  word  of  mine.  It  is  its  own  good  word. 

Famous  Missionaries.  By  James  Gilchrist  Lawson.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  64  pp. 

Paper,  35c. 

In  this  small  book  Dr.  Lawson,  the  widely  known  author, 
in  two-page  stories  of  thirty  of  the  greatest  missionaries 
from  St.  Paul  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer  is  at  his  best.  Whether 
intended  or  not,  we  have  here  a  geographical  spread  that  is 
most  interesting. 

Dr.  Lawson  has  had  a  threefold  object  in  view:  to  inter¬ 
est  folks  in  great  missionary  personalities,  in  great  mission¬ 
ary  achievements,  and  to  arouse  missionary  interest. 

In  this  he  has  succeeded.  The  studies  are  to  be  most 
highly  commended. 
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